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One touch . of 


-1-, for whitening the skin, and for use during the day as a protection from exposure. Test them for yourself. Send 
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P OATH makes the whole | 
world’s CS.a<=3y skin. 
| 


In every country of the world the merits of Oatine are acknowledged, and the most beautiful women everywhere 
confess that there is no way to beauty to compare with the Oatine way. 
Oatine removes all dirt and grime from the pores, which soap and water cannot reach. — It also keeps the skin supple 
and velvety, and effectively prevents wrinkles. The success of Oatine is due to the fact that it assists Nature in |,, 
Nature's own way. Make the following test cf Oatine: Wash and dry the face in the ordinary way, then, after applying |; 
a little Oatine, wipe the face gently but firmly with a soft towel, when particles of black will be found on the towel, showing | 
that Oatine brings away dirt and grime from the pores, which soap and water quite fail to remove. 

Oatine contains no animal fat, therefore cannot grow hair, and is much used by men alter shaving for removing the 
soreness which even the best razors cause. | 
Oatine is supplied in two varieties -Oatine Cream, 1 1, for cleansing the pores and feeding the skin, and Oatine Saow, 3 


3d. in stamps to pay cost of postage and packing on 


THIS FREE OATINE OUTFIT! | 


pa NS ®) 


which will be sent free by return of post. Besides trial tins of 
Oatine Cream and Snow the Outfit contains a full-size 3d. cake 
of Oatine Toilet Soap, a 2d. packet of Oatine Shampoo Powder, 
a packet of Tooth Powder, a packet of Face Powder, a tin of 
Oatine Salve, a packet of Shaving Powder, also a 50-page Book 
on the Complexion. 


THE OATINE CO., 


189D, Oatine Buildings, Borough, London, S.E. 
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I’ve fouad out where 
mother keeps the 


-Lewon (eee. 


The daily spread for children’s bread. 
It saves the butter bill. 


Among all the food dainties known there is none so deliciously 
appetising, wholesome and strengthening as Laitova. 


The ingredients chosen from the purest of farm products are 
rendered extremely easy, of digestion by skilful manufacture, whilst 
all their body-building properties are retained. 


Laitova is the ideal food delicacy when eaten on pastry, bread or 
in puddings, Try Laitova sandwiches for tea, 


“1435 your grocer eclis it. | In Jara—Gid. Sid, & 2d. 
Mil», SUTCLIFFE @ BINGHAM LTD., Cornbrook, Manchester. 


ACKINTOSH’: 
TOFFEE. 
DE-LUXE. 


Don't continue fo suffer from 
ANAEMIA, WEAKNESS, NERVES, RUN-DOW 
Get your share of the sunshine of life. Commence to-day to take 


Wincarnis and it will give you new health, nete vi i 
. . ew Vigour, new Vitality 
and new life. Over 10,000 Doctors recommend it. You can obtain 


_ADAMSS | 
‘FURNITURE POLISH. 


FITNESS 


In men of allages. Why not write for my free Book 
and grt fit by the standard, scientific method of curing 


. 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. '° 
eafe, simple, No stomach medicines, magnetism, or 
electricity, No fatiguing physical exercises or strict 
cictraules,nocbangeot habits, loss of time or occupation, 
but an assured restoraticn for all men. fee what cured 
patientesay. I send the book ard 1,000 testimonivis 
free in plain envelope for 2stamps postage. Mgntion 

% this paper. A. J. LEIGH, S2and 33 Great Russell 5 

i Lendon, W.C. Established 25 years. 


A New and Striking Volume 
on The White Slave Traffic. 


WHY GIRLS | I 
By W. N. WILLIS. 
With a Prefatory Note from the Venerable ARCHDEACON 
SINCLAIR, D.D., in which he writes :— 


-“T have read ycur very tragic book, and am sure 
that it will call widespread and wholesome atten- 
tion to this awful subject. The facts, which are 
corroborated from other sources, are too serious to 
allow the need of any apology on your part for 
dealing openly with this evil.” 


Price 1s. Net. 
From all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


EVERYDAY PHRASES EXPLAINED. 


A Collection of Curious 
Words and Phrases in 
Popular Use, with their 
Meanings and Origins. 


Price 1s. net. 


“Tl is a most interesting little manual, 
especially to the ordinary man unversed 
tn the lore of languages,” — 


Dairy Hrratp, 


from all Wine Merchants and licensed Chemists and Groc To-da: 

day to buy a bottie. Will you? Or you can take advantage of ped seve 

BEGIN TO GET WELL FREE! 

Send for a liberal free trial bottle. Enclose threo 

Denny stamps (fo: postage}, Coleman & Co., Ltd., 
W 137, Wincarnis “orks Norwich, 


EXCELLENT 
HOLIDAY 
BOOKS | 


that YO 


TERROR: NIGHT 
f| will - enj< 
Here are a few 
others to choose 


from: 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. 


By Max Pemberfon. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
HELMSLEY GRANGE. 


Alice and Claude Askew. 


_ By 
THE LADY NANCYE. By ~ Rita.” 
HER HUSBAND'S SECRET. 


By Winifred Graham. 
Price 1s. net. : 


Of all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers; er post 
paid for 1g. 3d. from 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


reading. 


Obtainable at all Railway Bookstalls, or post paid for 1s, 2d. from 
A. F, SOWTER, 17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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THE BAIT. 
© GeorGe,” said Mrs. Smith, sitting up suddenly 
+ hed, “ there’s a burglar in the place!” carriage, “there’s nothing like having your bedroom 
“Nonsense !’? replied her husband drowsily. doors and windows open at night-—absolulely 
“]'m quite right,” she returned. “I can hear | nothing. Great advaniago [ have found it many a 
‘an distinetly crossing the floor of the room below. | time.” ‘ 
Now —exeitedly—* he’s lighting one of those; © Ah,” said the other gentleman, “fT suppose 


NO WONDER. 


UGUST 16, 1913 


“Yes,” said the talkative man in the railway : 


sae eee 


- Oxet. | 


FORCE OF HABIT. 
Tuk telephone bell rang in the consulting-room 
of a doctor who was an cnthusiastic motori-:. 


! In his absence the assistant answered it, and said 
the doctor was out. 


“Will you tell him,” the voice asked, “ that 


; al ‘ i ‘ : Mrs. Thomas has a gymkhana coming on, aul 
civars I gave you for your birthday. I heard him | you're a medical man, and you speak from experi: | 


wants to know if he can do anything for it ?”’ 


peek up the box and put it down again. j ence By ct / L will tell him the moment he comes in,” the 
Then George sat up and listened. No,” said the first man, as he shifted his bag l assistant answered; “meanwhile put a brew 


“By Jove, Annie, you're right 17 he answered. | and prepared to alight at a station, “bm 


«: - those cigars.”’ | 
‘The he nestled once more comfortably beneath | opened the carriage door and vanished. 
ic blankets. 


| poultice on it renew it every tw rs.” 
“eis! He's actually smoking onc of those-—-e:—-! not a medical man. In fact, between ourselves, | iecccleguiy = ps dpelebaori 
in strict confidence. I'm a burglar.” Then he | 

; i gentlemen, makes men ugly, short-winded, idiotic, 
| paralytic. and [ can tell you this from experience, 


Professor (lecturing on hygiene): “ Tobacco. 


“Go to sleep, Aunic,” he said complacently. | Mrs. Mackie: “ What on earth are you pouring | for { have smoked for many years!” 


| the boiling water down the poor lien’s throat for ¢ 
i Mike: “Sure, it’s an experiment. I’m trying to 
Fair Lady : “ Your dog is quile friendly with me.” ) make the hen lay boiled eggs.” 
Mr, Workingclass : “* Oo, aye, miss, he’s no vera 
jarteeclar wha he takes oop wi.” 


“We'll find the poor wretch in the morning !" 


Jim (viewing a Post-[mpressionist picture) : 
“What's it all abaht ?” 

Jack : * Can't yer see fer yerself 2” 

Jim: “Can you?” 

Jock ¢ “No—but I don’t bloomin’ well ask.” 


Wife: “ Wretch! Show me that Ietter!”” 

Husband : ‘ What letter 2” 

Wife: “That one in your hand. Tt’s from a 
woman, I can see by the writing, and you turned 
pale when you saw it.” @ 

Husband : “Yes. Here it is, ICs your dress- * \ 
miker's bill.” i \ 


WISE PAT. ‘ & 

Par was hard at work digging & 
post-hole when the boss strolled hy. 
* Well, Pat,” said he, noting the progres 
of the work, “do you think you will 
he able to get all that dirt back into 
the hole again ?”’ 

Pat looked doubtfully at the pile 
af dirt and then at the hole, scratched 
the back of his head, and after soinc 
thought said: ‘‘ No, sor; sure I don't 
think I've dug the hole deep cnough.” 


Frightened Passenger: “'ret Whoa! 
There’s an old bloke fell off the *bes 1” 

Comluctor : “ Orl right, sonny. "I's 
pid ‘is fare.” 


Page: “ Please, sir, TE want to give 
notice to leave.” 

Old Gent: “Tut, tut! What's the : 
matter with you boys? That will | 
make four of you I’ve had in two | 
months,” | 


A BLACK OUTLOOK FOR TOMMY. 
Page: “Well, sir, when you have face and eay it was an accident. 
pages you must expect leaves.” 


Sympathiser : “Poor little chap! Wiere did 
that cruel boy hit you ?” law ? 

Small Boy: ‘“ Boo-oo-00! We were ‘avin’ a}  Suitor: “ Well, I'm not exactly keen on that, 
naval battle, and ’e torpedoed me in the engine- | but as I want to marry your daughter, I suppose 
room”? I shall have to take the other job on, too. 


TAKING NO RISKS. POOR PA. ; ; 

A Scotsman went to a solicitor, laid before him | “Pyruer.” inquired the little brain-twister 
a question, and asked him if he would undertake of the family, “ when will our little baby brother 
the case. be able to talk 2” , 

“Certainly,” replied the solicitor, “T will “Oh, when he's about three, Ethel." 
weadily undertake the case. We're sure to “Why can’t he talk now, father ?”’ ; ; 
win.” | He is only a baby yet, Ethel. Babies can't 

So ye really think it’s a good case ?”’ talk.” ah 

“Most decidedly, my dear sir. T am prepared | * Oh* yes they can, father,” insisted Ethel, 
to guarantee that you will secure a favourable | “ for Job could talk when he was a baby.” 
verdict.” “ Job ? What do you mean ?” 

* Ah, weel, I'm much obliged tae ye. but J dinna'  “ Yes,” said Ethel. ‘ Nurse was telling us to- 
think I'll go tae law this time, for. you scc, the | day that it says in the Bible, ‘ Job cursed the day 
care I've laid before ye is my opponent's.” he was born.’ ”’ 


By Hook or by Crookery 


HIS MOTHER: “You little wretch. How dare you look me in the 


Lady: “ Could you possibly have rescucd your 
friend who was captured by cannibals 2” : 

African Traveller : ** Unfortunately not. When 
J arrived he was already scratched off the menu.” 


Squire : “You lazy fellow! Do you think it’s 
right to leave your wife at the wash-tub while you 
pass your time fishing ?” : 

Villager : “ It's allright, sir! My wife docsn’t need 
oe She'll work just as well as if { was ucar 
rer 1" 


He (contritely) : “ Ave you angry ?” 

She (firmly): ‘ Yes, { am.” 
He: “ Because I kissed you ?"* 
She ; * Be-because you stopped.” 


FOR ONE OR THE OTHER. 

Youne Jenkins wasn’t really poor, At 
any rate, he carned a very decent salary. 
Yct, somehow, he was always hard up 
always in debt. Not long ago. however, 
he woocd and won a lady of great 
fortune, with the result that, so far as he 
was concerned, — things imincdiately 
assumed a roseate huc. During the 
honeymoon the bride veutured) to ask 
hubby whether the fact that she had 
moncy made any difference in his affection 
B for her. 

A fo be sure it does.” came the 
unexpected reply. 

“What difference? "asked wifey, now 
thoroughly alarmed. 

“Why, if T should die it is such a 
comfort to know you will be provided 
for.” he said. 

“ And if L should die 2" wifey said. 
= “Then L should be provided for,” he 
added. 


Bobby's Aunt: “ Won't) you have 
another piece of cake, Bobby?” 

Bobby (ona visit) ; “* No, thank you.” 

Bobby's Aunt: “ You scem to be suffering from 
loss of appetite.” 

Bobby: “Tt ain't loss of appetite. What I'm 
suffering from is politeness.” 


WOULD HAVE MISSED THE CREAM. 

A BENEVOLENT old man invited a number of 
small boys from the slums to spend a day at hix 
country home; and among the many good things 
he provided was a feast of strawberries and cream. 

‘As the day drew to a close the gentleman, wishing 
to impress the lads with a lesson, said :— 

“Now, suppose, instead of being invited here 
to cat my strawberries you had come and helped 
yourselves when no one was looking, would you 
have enjoyed the fruit so much *” 

“No, sir.” 

“ And why ?” said the gentleman. 

“Cause, sir.” came the prompt reply, “we 
wouldn’t have had any cream wi’ ‘em.” 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 
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A Human Little Story of 
an Innocent Deception. 


By 


Sir Marrnew Bansvry, the celebrated physician, 
was warmly welcomed by the trustees of the Knowle 
Muscum. In tho first place, his very eminence, his 
reputation for learning, made them feel honoured 
ty his visiting the village museum; and, secondly, 
he was introduced by their local magnate, Sir Peter 
Ettington, to whose munificence and energy the 
museum owed its existence. 

“We meet under distressing circumstances, Sir 
Matthew,” piped the vicar—“ most distressing. The 
trustees—amongst whom, pre-eminent, I may say, is 
your host and our benefactor, Sir Peter—were 
hastily summoned by old Jerry, our caretaker, this 
morning. I’m glad to say we've a full attend- 


“'I'‘he circumstances being ?”’ inquired Sir Matthew, 
with a smile that seemed at once nervous and 
menacing. 

“Jerry is reticent. He desires to tell his tale to 
the committee, when he is called before them, in 
detail,’ explained the vicar. “All I have as yet 
elicited is that an attempt at arson was made last 
night—an attempt, sir, to burn down the museum— 
by a woman, sir, by—a Suffragette! ” 

“ Deplorable! ” commented Sir Matthew. ‘I con- 
gratulate you on there being only an attempt— 
it failed, of course—or we shouldn’t be meeting 
here.” 

“Old Jcrry Banbury is the man to be congratu- 
lated—a grandfather, over seventy years of age! 
To his watchful care and prompt action, it appears, 
we owe the safety of our exhibits and the fabric of 
the building——” 

“He appears to have behaved most gallantly,” put 
in Colonel Norton. 

The rest of the trustees echoed his comment. 

“I’ve been up to the main gallery,” added the 
Colonel. ‘There’s a pile of wood-shavings, fire- 
lighters, ectton-waste, the whole soaked in petrol, 
nearly a foot high. But for Jerry’s intervention, 
there wouldn’t have been a stick standing this 
morning——” 

Sir Peter Ettington shook his head and mur- 
mured: “ Terrible—terrible! ” 

“I wish Jerry had been able to catch her,” growled 
young Marston savagely. “She deserves tar and- 
feathering, ‘pon my oul, she does!” 

The entrance of old Jerry Banbury, the caretaker, 
stopped further comment. He bowed to the assem- 
bled committee and blinked at them through his 
horn-rimred spectacles. 

Sir Peter, as chairman, grected him and told him 
to sit down. 

Then Jerry began his story. 

He was sitting up with his granddauzhter, Rose, 
he said. She was ill, had been ill some time, as 
Jr. Claverdon would teil them. Close on three 
o'clock be heard a sound which scemed to come 
from the museum (Jerry's quarters were at the rear 
and beneath the main gullery). 

“Terrible keen my ears be,” he added with an old 
man’s pride. “ What be that? I axed meeelf. It 
come agen—the sound of a stealthy step. I lowered 
the lamp—Rose was sleepin’—-and tip-toed to the 


front. Agen comes that sound and tho smell of 
new-fangled petrol. ‘Terrible keen my nose be, 
geatlemen——” 


The committee congratulated him. 
and went on: 

“A’ tip-toe I climbed them stairs. At the main 
entrance I paused. Someone screamed—a woman’s 
voice, gentlemen, a young woman’s voice. I thought 
on them there Suffragants. Didn’t take me long to 
tumble to what she were up to. In a trice I'd 
hundled in, but she’d spied me afore she screamed. 
Lin wise if I’d stayed where I were—blockin’ the 
hegsit. 
heverythiak. Round them cases she spun, I 
followin’. Hout o’ that door she darted and 
clattered down them stairs, me far behind, gentlemen 
—hein’ old an’ stiff——” 

**No ona dreams of blaming you, Jerry,” said the 
colonel kindly; “on tke contrary, we want to 
congratulate ycu——” 

“Thank you, sir. Once down she slammed the 
main door in me face, an’ when I'd got it open the 
road was hempty and heverythink was still—‘cept 
Kose, an’ she was cryin’ out with fear, so-——” 

“Having repulsed the enemy,’’ interrupted 


Jerry bowed 


ero Marston. 


.I refused to do, and Sir Matt 


But I didn’t, gents—a man can’t think of, 


| Complete Short Story. 


Colonel Norton, “you very properly went back to 
the sick child.” 

“ Yea, sir.” 

“You could identify her, Jerry, of course?” asked 


“Twas very dark, sir——” ; 

“Was it anyotie you knew, anyone you'd ever seen 
before?” ~ 

Jerry hesitated. Sir Peter drummed his fingers 
on the table and stared at the green baize eloth. 
The old man began to frame a word, coughed, 
paused, and then said : 

“’Twasn’t anyone I kuew by sight, sir.” 

“You're sure ?” 

i “Well, sir, I didi’t know her an’ I don’t know 
er,” 

“A pity,” grumbled Marston. 

“She deserves to have an example made of her,” 
agreed the vicar. “A sordid, shameful crime to 
plot! What was she like, Jerry ?” 

“That’s beyond me, sir—never could describe 

ces, ” 


“ Dark or fair?” 

ihe amaae again. ‘She looked dark to me,” he 
quavered. 

“Tall or short?” queried the Colonel. 

Jerry shook his head helplessly. 

“Sure you can’t help us, Jerry ?” 

“ Sorry, gentlemen, that J be. but——” 

“It was dark,” broke in Sir Peter. “I don’t see 
how we can expect——” 

“But the moon was up, Sir Peter,’ Marston 
reminded him. 

“True, but if Jerry didn’t see——” 

“It's as true as l'm standin’ ’ere, sir,” cried 
Jerry. ‘ . 

“Then it only remains for us to thank Jerry for 
his vigilance and gallantry. It’s not every veteran 
who'd tackle a nightly visitor single handed and 
unarmed. Shake hands, Jerry.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the old man, giving his 
hand to the colonel. 

The committee congratulated the old caretaker and 
dismissed him, One by one they took their depar- 
turo. The vicar left only Sir Peter and the doctor 
together. 

“Sir Matthew is going to be personally conducted 
by me round our little exhibition,” Sir Peter had 
explained. 

Yet when they had the committee-room to them- 
selves, neither of them made a move toward the 
galleries or the door. 

“Peter, it was a close shave. 
ont?” 

Ettington nodded and wiped his brow. 

“Thank goodness, Matthew, I didn’t come to him 
before. I'm more glad than I can say that I took 

our advice. Here ho acted in the very way I should 

ave asked him to behave—of his own free will, at 
no one’s instigation. I feel as if a hugo weight had 
been taken off my shoulders.” 

He went to tho mantelpiece and preased the 
electric bell. Jerry answered it. 

““Come in, Jerry. Closo the door. I’vo no doubt 
you're aware why I want you. Jerry, you've behaved 
splendidly——” 

“T tried to do my duty, sir; what you engaged 
me to do, sir.” 

“I'm not referring to that. There’s no further 
need of secrecy, Jerry. Sir Matthew here became 
engaged this morning to Viola. My poor misguided 
daughtcr won’t ever Le so foolish or so wicked again. 
Sir Matthew will sce to that. A motherless girl, 
Jerry, her imagination fired by women older than her- 
self, her sympathy atirred by this Votes for Women 
movement, she flung herself heart and soul into the 
cause, steeped herself in ils literature, and at last 
came to this—a daughter of mine—tv arson——” 

“To attempted arson,” corrected Sir Matthew. 
“Thank God, Mr. Banbury here prevented the mis- 
chief being done.” 

“It was noble of you to shield her. She confessed 
all to me this morning,” added Sir Peter. “She 
kvew that you had seen her as plainly as she saw 
you. Sho knew you could not help identifying her. 
She knew that she was in your hands. She asked 
ne, Jerry, to see you, to beg pe to shield her. That 

hew not only agreed with 
me, but urged me most strongly not to take a step 
which was open to such mieconstruction. 

“1 think I know why you’ve acted as you’ve done. 
You remembered that I gave you this position, but 
most strongly the memory of little mothérless Viola, 
the baby who came to me so many years ago, who 
was so like your own Rose, urged you to protect her 
from the consequences of her own folly. 

“ Jerry, I—I want to say how deeply thankful Iam. 
I dasire—I must insist—that you allow me to do 
something more tangible. I have here the‘sum of 
twenty.tive pounds. I wish you to take it, and 
to remember in future that from to-day you are the 
recipient of a pension from me of onc pound a week. 
Wait, Jerry—don’t speak. I know you want to say 
that you acted without hope of gain. I accept that. 


He nearly let it 


WEEK ENDIXO 
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I know it to be the truth. You've behave \.;: 
nobility, with generous consideration, and we 

of us who love her so—are very proud of you.” 

Old Jerry had sunk into the same chair t).; ° 
had occupied when he told his story. As Sir !\.. 
spoke to him he put his gnarled hands before |. 
face. A long pause ensued. Then: 

“°Tis—’tis a bribe, Sir Peter?” he mu‘i.,. | 
brokenly. ; 

“It is nothing of the kind,” said Sir Matt! 
solemnly. “It is the acknowledgment frecly is. 
willingly offered in thanks for a deed done with » 
hope of reward. It doesn’t touch your honour, 3; 
Banbury.’ 

The old man did not move. Once more «ii: 
fell. Then, suddenly, his shoulders began to Ji. v.-. 
and quake. He lifted his head, his face working. 

“Hearthe truth!” he gasped, his chin thru-t fi 
ward. “I’vebintempted. There's Rose —my !?...— 
my little Rose—lying upstairs, dyin’—dyin’, geni- 
oh, them that love can see! An’ money—what ci: 
money do? What couldn’t ke done with a yea. 
weck more and twenty-five pun down? ‘Thonpt 
I’ve been. I confess—I confess. I kep’ it dark J. 
they should turn me away, and what’ud come tu ii. 
then?” 

He tore the heavy spectacles from his facw «: 1 
stared blankly before him, tears rolling down :.. 
cheeks. 

“I'm blind,” he cried hoarsely, loudly, pite-‘y. 
* Who wants the blind?” 

Sir Matthew was leaning forward, starin; i001). 
sightless eyes. Sir Peter had started back frein ii 
table, and sat rigid, clutching the arms of his ci.air 

“Did I see’er? Wasshedark? Do I know +; 
I see nothing—ever. All’s dark—always.  Meo—. 
watchman! ‘I'here’s no thanks doo to me, Sir I* ter. 
I’ve shiclded no one—but mysclf! Noble, ve: ersu- ' 
—(he laughed, high-pitched, shaky laveht«)- 
“ shielding myself, selfish, not to be trusted.” 

He paused again, but neither of his hearers mov 
or spoke. 

“?Twas Rose,” he muttered, blubbering. ° 1! 
work’ouse would a-done for me. But— Rose 
gentlemen!” 

“ Why have you told us now?” asked Sir Matthew 
sternly. 

“ How else could I refuse that pun a week? How! 
Sir Peter ever understand 2? There wasn’t nothin’ 
noble—’twas only Jyin’ selfishness. Oh, don't 3-1 
see, sir?” 

Sir Matthew stcod up. 
“ Peter,” ho said, hia eyes shining, “explain io Mr 


‘Banbury just what you mean to do for hi: tel 


him, too, whoITam. I'm going to see your giund- 
daughter, Mr. Banbury—-—” 

An hour later, old Jerry was trying to hus ute 
Rose to sleep, to quieten the excited voive. 

“4 cottage, granddad, an’ @ nurse for me, a 
money just whenever you want it—the biy d ot: 
said so. He said you was an ’ero, granddad—--- ~ 
“But for the grace of God,” whispered Jeviy, + 
the child dropped off to sleep —“a thief.” 


A FRIGHTFULLY henpecked man was suniicns | 
to the bedside of his dying spouse. Tor forty \ 
she had made his life a burden. 
“TT think Iam dying, Stephen,” she said: «1 
before I leave you I want to know if b shall ses v0: 
in a better land.” 

“1 think not, Nancy,” he replied —* not if | 
you first 1” 


WHY THE RING WAS GIVEN BACK. 


«So yourengagement is broken off ?”” said the _-' 
in grey. 

* Yes,” replicd the girl in brown, frowning 1: 
recollection. 

* What was the matter °” 

“He bascly deceived me. You sec, it wa 
way. I asked him one day to promise me that | 
would never again smoke cigarettes. He 17: 
mised. Then I asked him to refrain from the: 
of tobaccn in any form. He promised to do t!."' 
Later, I teld him, I had a horror of anyone \': 
touched liquor, and he agreed never to toucl: :! 
After that I suggested that I thought the -lu'- 
had a bad influence on young men, and [ shel 
expect him to give them up, and he said he woul: 

“Well, you didn’t ask much of him, But | 
suppose he deceived you in the matter ?” 

“Oh, no! I could have forgiven that. I): 
just when I was congratulating myself thi! | 
at least had reformed my young man, I found t!.'! 
he didn’t need any reforming. Ho _pvsiliv: 
was not addicted to any one of the bad hal» 
I made him promise to abandon. It was a tern! 
shock, and I broke off the engagement right 1.) 
There was no longer anything in it to mak: 
interesting !”” 


“The Art of Approaching,” by J. H. Taylor, Oven Gcelf Champion, appears in the Angust PEARSON’S. 
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“WHY BROWN-EVED MEN ARE 
DANGEROUS TO GIRLS. 


men Love the Mystery of Their Deep Orbs, 
bee Surrender Themselves, Without Question, 
at Their Bidding. 

Over seventy-five per cent. of the world’s 
uceatest bigamists have had brown eyes. 

“That is an amazing fact. 

“I can tell a criminal by his eyes,” said Vidocq, 
ie famous French detective, and in dozens of 
~ases he stated that his suspicions were first aroused 
by sceing the eyes of the guilty person. He added 
tat it was a remarkable fact that the majority 
of criminals, with the one exception of murderers, 
are dark-eyed. 

Most murderers have peculiar stecl-blue, cold, 

calculating eyes. Out of twenty-four murderers 
specially selected for the extraordinary brutality 
of their crimes, no fewer than fifteen had steel-blue 
eves, 
“yr, Webster, who confessed to the murder of one 
ct bis wives in 1912, admitted that he had eloped 
with ten women previously. After his confession 
cvery one of the ten came forward and offered to 
do everything in their power to help him, in spite 
ot his ‘callous conduct. Every one wrote him 
posionate love letters while he was in prison. 

‘There was nothing in Webster's personality to 
attract women, except his eyes. They were an 
extraordinary deep brown, and fascinated even 
those who were guarding him by the curious 
impression they gave of hidden power. ‘Those 
brown eyes were the cause of the ruin of nearly 
a dozen women. 

Brown Eyes Are So Mysterious. 

Brown-eyed men generally have a dash of 
southern blood in their veins,-and it is this which 
makes them so attractive to girls. First of all, 
ihe dark eyes of the southerner are always morc 
tiifticult to read than the clear blue open eyes of 
the northerner. Brown eyes always give one an 
impression of mystery, and there is nothing which 
attracts a woman 80 quickly as something she 
cannot fathom. 

{t is this impression of mystery which enables 
ly pnotists to gain control over their subjects. The 
next time you are in the presence of a hypnotist 
oe into his eyes. You'll find they are » deep 
srOWwn, 

Hardly a single man with the power of mes- 
merising people, indeed, has eyes of any other 
colour. His whole strength lies in his ability to 
hold one with his eyes, and he would fail if they 
were light coloured. 

This power of brown-eyed men to hypnotise 
girls is acted upon unconsciously by many of 
them. They find they are attractive, and naturally 
they take advantage of that fact. 

Having southern blood in their veins, they are 
more passionate and have stronger and deeper 
cmotions generally than other men. Their passions 
are cusily aroused, They are ardent and impetuous 
lovers and carry a girl off her feet by their tem- 
pestuous way of wooing. 

Rut like many men whose passions are easily 
«roused, their affections do not last long once they 
have wooed and won, This is borne out in nearly 
every case of bigamy. 

in Love to the Bitter End. 

Girl after girl who has heen “ married '"" and 
thrown aside for another by tho bigamist has 
acknowledged that her “husband "’ was as affec- 
tionate and kind as possible until he deserted her. 
And one of the most difficult witnesses in a law 
court is the girl who has been wronged by a bigamist, 
tor she cannot be persuaded to give evidence again: t 
him as a rule. 

_ Inspite of the way he has treated her, she is still 
in love with him, still fascinated by his brown eyes. 

Of course, it doesn’t follow that all brown-eyed 
nen are bigamists. But mon with eyes of that 
oes aun certainly a power which other men 
sven ¢, 

The best doctors have dark eyes, and it is acknow- 

ledged on all sides that the man who is a good 
‘octor is so, not because he is more skilful in 
rowing what medicines to give or in handling the 
uperating knife, but because of his power of soothing 
‘is patients and giving them the impression that 
they are safe in his hands. 
_ But this power of soothing, this power of being 
‘tle to attract and fascinate, is a dangerous one 
‘\ most men’s hands. That is why brown-eyed 
‘wn are dangerous to girls. . 


“The Amaziug Quest of Mr. Ernest Bliss,” by E. Phillips Opyenheim, appears 


WEEKLY. 
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Grouse and All About 
Them. They are Shot 
in Thousands after 

August 12th. 
Cuntousty enough, although the Orkney Islands 
teem with grouse, there are none at all in the Shetlands. 


Tue grouse feeds almost exclusively on the young 
tender tops of the heather. 

Tux record day’s bag of grouse for a single gun was 
made by the present Lord Walsingham, who killed 
1,070 birds in a little over fourteen hours. He used 
1,850 cartridges, including forty signal shots not fired 
at birds. And during the performance he killed three 
birds at one shot, and threc times he killed two at 
one shot. s 

ALTHOUGH grouse-shooting is as<ociated in the minds 
of most people with the Scottish Highlands, the hest 
grouse moors, asa matter of fact, are those of Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire. 

Kiva Georae, whose skill with the gun is proverbial, 
is regularly present every year at the grouse drives at 
Moy Hall, where bags averaging well over 500 brace of 
birds to the eight guns are the rule for sevcral days 
together at the beginning of the season. 

About a million and a half of grouse are shot cach 
season in the British Isles. 

Tue grouse has the distinction, over all our other 
game-birds, of being the only one peculiar to these 
islands. It breeds in the British Isles, and nowhere else. 

Grovse-suootina as a fashionable sport was 
unknown in Scotland prior to the coming of the 
railways. 

Tie most wonderful feat in the way of grouse- 
shooting, taking all the facts into consideration, was 
‘ that accomplished by the late Captain Horatio Ros, 
who, when eighty years old, killed cighty-three grouse 
in cighty-three shots, shooting over dogs on the 12th 
ofAugust, 1892, the same being his sixty-ninth shooting 
seagon. 

Takixa into account the cost of preserving, payment 
of keepers, beaters, and so on, it is estimated that cach 
brace of grousc shot has cost somebody £1. 

Terk are some 3,000 grouse moors in Scotlind 
alone that are regularly let by their owners at an annual 
rental of about £1,000,000 sterling. 

For several years past the excise revenue derived 
from game, gan, and game-dealiug licences, issued in 
Scotland in connection with the annual grouse-shooting, 
has averaged between £30,000 and £40,000. 

Nove but the most expert shot can hope to kill with 
his * right and left,” the velocity of the grous>'s Hight 
being amazing. 

Tuk most famous grouse year was 1872. For some 
unknown reason, the birds swarmed everywhere in 
incredible quantities. ho numbers killed were 
consequeatly quite unpreecdented. 

Grovse take up a lot of room. Only on some few 
exccptionally favoured moors, and in good years, can 
an average of one bird to the acro be reckoned on; 
the all-round average being about one bird to every 
four or five acres. 

Tiere are lots of grouse on the [rish moors, but they 
are not shot regularly for sport because of the impos- 
sibility of preserving them. The peasants claim the 
right to kill the birds ** for the pot” when and where 
they please, and he would be a bold landlord indeed 
who tried to prevent them. 


PIGEON RACE 
300 MONEY PRIZES 


CUP 
TO BE WON. 


Full Particulars and free entry coupon appear on 
page iii. of red cover. 
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“TL GARRY DIAMONDS IN MY 
BOOTS. 


A Hatton Garden Jewel-carrier Tells of Queer 
Experiences of Jewel Thieves. 


Tr is a well-paid job, mine. Special carriere, as 
we are called, earn salarics of between one and 
three thousand a year. In many firms of jewel- 
brokers and manufacturers one of the partners 
docs the carrying himsclf. I need hardly mention 
that vacancies are not advertised. 

We seldom carry stones between London and 
the Coutinent, as experience has shown, in spite 
of the strange disappearance of the great £150,000 
necklace, that the registercd post is safest on long 
journeys. Our work is to carry stones to and fro 
between Hatton Carden and the big jewellers. 

For tiaras, pendants, necklaces, anything at 
all bulky. the ordinary little business black bag is 
nearly always used. For loose stones, which 
will, of course, go into a very small space, every 
messenger has his own pet hiding-place. One of 
the best and most popular is a tiny pockct sewn 
on to the sleeve of the under-shirt, just below the 
armpit. It baffles the neatest of pickpockets and 
has the advantage that the carrier can always 
assure himself that his valuable burden is safe 
without drawing attention to himself, simply 
by pressing his arm to his side. 


The Best Policed Street in the World. 

Another common hiding-place—I have carried 
many thousands of pounds’ worth of diamonds 
and pearls in this way in my time—is in the hollow 
behind the ankle-bone. Other carriers uso a belt 
ingide the waist-band of the trousers. A leather- 
lined sleeve is quite common, too. 

Hatton Carden, that dull, drab strect. off Holborn 
Circus, which is the centre of the world's wealth, 
is quite the best policcd street in the world. It 
happens to be the boundary between the City 
and the Metropolitan police districts. 

One pavement is patrolled by the Metropolitan 
men, the other by the tall City officers, But 
besides this double service it is well watched by 
plain-clothes men. 

It needs watching, too. Most jewel thieving is 
in the hands of expert gangs who can afford to 
wait and watch for months to bring off a great 
coup. Messengers are shadowed daily for weeks 
together in the hope of a moment's carelessness. 
That moment may mean the loss of thousands to 
the jewel firm. 

There was the case two or three years ago of a 
jewel merchant who lost £40,000 worth of diamonds 
through leaving his bag down for a few seconds 
in a restaurant lavatory while he washed his hands. 
Anda friend of mine lost a couple of pearl necklaces 
some years ago through passing too close to the 
big iron gates of a square of an inn of court. 

A man dived ont just as another grabbed my 
friend from behind. [na twinkling his black bag 
had vanished and the big gates slammed to, shut- 
ting with a spring lock. The bag had gone for 
good. That gate had probably been patiently 
patrolled for weeks on the off-chance that the 
carrier would one day pass close enough to give 
the thieves an all-important yard or two's ad- 
ditional chance of escape from the crowd on the 
pavement. 

Mostly Jews or Dutchmen. 

Haiton Garden merchants and dealers are 
almost all Jews or Dutchmen. Their favourite 
mecting-placcs aro the Diamoud Merchants’ Club 
and ina particular City restaurant. 

In the safety of Hatton Carden they are much 
more casual in their ways of carrying stones about 
than their messengers dare be. Most of them 
carry diamonds loose in their pockets or in little 
paper bags. 

During the months that are spent in studying 
an intended victim’s habits, channels are also 
being opened for sending off and disposing of the 
booty. It is usually on its way in an hour or two 
after the robbery. India is the usual markct for 
hig stolen stones nowadays. The jewel market 
is so sensitive that if a single stone of the £150,000 
necklace is offered in Sydney or New York, even 
if it is a year hence, Hatton Garden will hear about 
it within twenty-four hours. 

In the case of smaller stones there is good reason 
to believe that there exists a busy exchange for 
stolen stones somewhere in the heart of London 
itself. Stolen stones have been offered to a broker 
within an hour of their being stolen from another 
broker. 
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KING’S ENGLISH. eETTI 

No. 12.—“The Split Infinitive.” 
Even the best educated —_ — liable to make NG YOUR MONEY BACK. 
mistakes in grammar. Ea we give some aa ar ow ot 
common grdsaatioal error, pointing out the mistake, When ee You Can't, Ky 

and correcting tt. . valid 
This week we explain The Split Infinitive. A LITTLE while ago a lady, wife of a Lond. - 
The Split Infinitive is a grammatical term for | solicitor, purchased a brown suéde vanity |. 
the placing of a word or words ‘between “to” | at a draper’s shop for the sum of four shillin_. 
and its verb. “To quickly go” and “to loudly | Next day she was in a tram-car with the bag in |; 
speak,” arc cxamples of the split infinitive. “ To | lap, when she found, to her horror, that the ¢\, 
go quickly ” and “ to speak loudly ” are correct. had come out of the bag and shockingly stai:: | 

N her new grey dress. 
She at once instituted proceedings to recover 1: 
cost of the bag and the price of her ruined div... 

The defendant said that a bag with fast vis, 


ext Week: * Teach and Learn.” 

would cost twenty-five or thirty shillings, and tina 
no warrant was given with the bag in question. 
His defence was, in effect, that if customers che 
to buy cheap things, they must take their chare « 
as regards the govds. 

But the judge said that the bag was Inoue: 
for a definite purpose, and was vbviowly ri 
suitable for that purpose. Therefore the plainisil 
was entitled to recover. 

This decision has not unnaturally caucd 4 
considerable sensation in commercial circles, {1 
it is always rather a doubtful question as to ti; 
circumstances under which a customer can oi 
his ‘or her money back when the goods pro: 
unsuitable. 


‘*Guinea Boots for 12s. 9d." 

The case calls to mind a suit brought agait-! 
London bootmaker sume four or five vears a 
The plaintiff in this case was an engineer in busine-- 
in the City. One day he went into a boot sl, 
in Queen Victoria Street to buy a pair of boo 
for his son, and while there saw a card bearing tli 
words, “ Guinea boots, hand-sewn, for 12s. {.” 

He asked the shopkceper if the boots in question 
were solid leather, saying that if they were wi 
he would rather pay a higher price and make ceriain 
of getting something solid. He was detiniteh 
assured that they were solid, and therefore beugl.t 
a pair for his boy. 

Shortly afterwards the boy caught a bad cut. 
The boot soles proved to be largely made of #1: 
When wet, the so-called Icather could be scryor 
off like cheese. 

The plaintiff won his case. He was allowed 
6s. 3d. for the difference in valuc, and £1 damag:< 
besides for the injury done to his son's health. 

But it need not be imagined that everyonc 
who purchases an article which does not turn ou 
to be all that it may have seemed is entitled t 
money back. 

A dealer at Winchester bought 245 fleeces at an 
auction sale, and on examining them afierwinl 
found that they contained no less than 207 poutl- 
weight of “clag” or dirt. He sued the scllri. 
but failed to recover. 


lf You Buy a Barrel of Appics. 


The judge said that he ought to have exaniwd 
the woul before bidding; but this seems airi. 
for at such a sale there is no opportunity jive" 
to the purchaser for unwinding the fleeces. 

If you buy a barrel of apples and find thi! all 
the best are on the top you know you have been 
swindled, but the only man who has lately tric! 
to recover his money in such a case failed to dos. 

So, too, with fisbing lines. An angler went ini" 
a West-end shop and purchased 100 yan: 
what was supposed to be best pike line, and 10" 
this he paid a sovereign. The first time that he 
hooked a decent fish it snapped like thread. \«'! 
the shopkeeper refused to make good, and the 
courts gave no satisfaction to the aggrieved aneler. 

If you deal with a good seedsman of establivhed 

reputation, you can be certain of getting good sve. 
But seeds do not always come true to type, and itis 
no use for the purchaser to go to law if they teil!" 
do so. For instance, a farmer purchased what 
was supposed to be common sainfoin, and it tures 
out to be giant sainfoin, a less valuable vai!) 
He post the seedsman, but failed to get his mi" 
back. ; 
The two sorts of sainfoin seeds are imp |" 
to differentiate. It should be mentioned |" 
later, the firm of seedsmen, of thcir own free wily 
paid back a part of the purchase price. 

If a seedsman deliberately swindled his cu: 
by substituting one sort of seed for another 
rape for swede—the result would, of cow 
different, and the customer then have good u" 
for action. 


PRETTY WIFE? NO THANKS ! 


“This Article Will Cause a Commotion § 
among Some of Our Lady Readers,” By 
Says Our Contributor, a Poor Married Man. 


Tr you want to be happy in your married life, 
don’t wed a pretty woman. For if your experience 
is similar to mine you will regret it to your dying 
day. 

i'm just an ordinary middle-class sort of chap, 
rather steady-going, yet a little irritable and can- 
tankerous perhaps, carning something like £3 a 
week. When I married Belle I was the envy of 
the majority of my bachelor frien-ls. Now, after 
half a dozen years’ experience. I feel fully competent 
to give you the advice with which this article opens. 

And in justification of the claim let ine tell you 
a little about Belle. She is as pretty as a picture, 
but I have come to the conclusion that pretty 
women, speaking broadly, are not 50 well endowed 
mentally as their plainer sisters. 

To start with, Belle is frightfully extravagant 
in dress. Shc says a prett: 


CLerK: “Please, sir, can I have a week’s 
holiday ?” 

Boss: “ What's wrong with you now ?” 

“T'm going to get-marricd.” 

“Good gracious ! You were away a week with 
influenza and ten days with a sprained ankle. I 
declare there's always something going wrong with 
you, Jones.” ° 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 


Tne usual sequel to love in a cottage is rheumatism. 


y woman ought to be 
well gowned. That would be all right if the hus- 
band were rich. But when the tradesmen arc 
waiting for their bills and the landlord is giving 
him the anxious cye, to say nothing of the arrival 
of the * final demand ” note from the rate collector, 


it seems to me all wrong. 


Mer Amazing Wardrobe. 

So far as I know my wife has thrce French-cut 
costumes, averaging five guineas apiece, a dozen 
silk, satin, and cashmere blouses, cight pairs of 
boots and shoes, seven hats of varying prices, 
shapes, and sizes, over twenty pairs of stockings, 
an imitation seal-skin coat, scores upon scores of 
dainty handkerchiefs, thirteen pairs of gloves, and 
a “make-up” box that any old professional 
would envy. ; 

‘And she is the wife of a man earning £150 a 
year, upon whose wardrobe, everything included, 
even the most philanthropic pawnbroker would not 
advance a ten-pound note, and who is heavily in 
debt as the result of the display and accumulation 
of totally unnecessary finery. ; 

As we go along the strects everybody is struck 
by Belle’s prettiness and glances at her. She loves 
it ; I hate it. She is the soul of honour and as true 
as steel, but Nature has so endowed her mentally 
and physically that admiration, cven though it 
be silent, is to her like sparkling wine. 

She takes not the slightest interest in my work. 
She is warm, loving. and affectionate one moment ; 
quarrelsome, irritable, and unreasonable the next. 
Her inconsistency is monumental. 

Once, to cite an instance, we were terribly hard 
up, and we were walking along a suburban strect 
bemoaning our fate. Suddenly Belle paused 
before a shop, thought for a moment, and then 
with a “ Wait a few minutes, dear,” entered. 

Won't Use a Needie and Cotton. 

T waited three-quarters of an hour, and when 
Belle emerged she gleefully told me she had had 
her ears pierced and ear-rings inserted. In this 
senseless proceeding, which could have waited 
until the tide turned, she had expended our last 
five shillings. Yct she saw no w in it and did 
not mind the compulsory walk home because 
the ear-rings “improved her appearance so.” 

I have shirts, socks, pants, vests, handkerchiefs, 
and other male impedimenta which could be made 
quite respectable with a needle and cotton and a 
couple of hour's work. Belle, however, would 
rather see a hole in any of my garments than risk 
piercing a hole in her dainty finger with a necdle. 

As for meals, although I may be dead tired and 
faraiahingly hungry, I get them exactly when it 
suits Belle. 

I may be wrong, but my diagnosis of the case 
is this: If Belle-—and there are many such Belles 
about—had less prettiness, she would have more 
brains and be a better wife. 

Why don’t I put my foot down ? Why don’t 
I stop her extravagance 2? Why don’t I leave her ? 
Why don’t I end all these things ? Well, if you 
knew Belle’s dominating personality over a man 
who would do anything to escape a domestic 
‘scene’ and insure peace and quictness, you 
would not ask these questions. 

Besides, I married Belle for better or worse, and 
T'll stick to my bargain. 

(Always anxious to present both sides of a topir. 
the Editor cordially invitcs the pretty wives among 
his readers to reply to the above article.) 


Love makes your eyes shine as soap makes your nose. 


Faint purse ne’er won fair lady. 


What is success ? Only failure with a fresh coat of 
paint 


Two rights make a wrong when they happen to be 
boots. 


Sleep is beautiful, yct most of us object to be caught 
napping. 


At twenty men love women ; at forty, girls ; at fifty, 
themselves. 


A man who can be wound round a woman’s finger 
never winds himself about her heart. 


No man will admit it, but every woman deserves 
a better husband than she gets. ; 


Pursue a woman and she runs away ; turn your back 
and she pursues you. 


A man might just as well make up his mind to like 
being fooled by girls, because he’s going to be, anyhow. 


There are times when love, ambition, and wealth 
pale into insignificance beside a really well-grilled 
steak. 


Life consists of cutting: expenses down, keeping 
appearances up, secings through, facing things out, and 
jogging along. 

Most people set out for a fortnight’s rest-cure feeling 


fresh, and return from their fortnight’s rest-cure 
completely done up. 


—— 


If all the girls were on Mars and all the men on Earth 
. last somebody would invent a means of travelling 
there. 


Many a man has taken a cab on a sudden shower 
merely to avoid the trouble of unrolling his umbrella ; 
and the sanest of women has been known to cheat a 
*bus-conductor of a penny so as to wallow in the 
gratification of a crossing-sweeper’s bleseing. 


It is a sample of the modesty of the ordinary Briton 
that he expects these small islands to win the champion- 
ship in all branches of se If another part of the 
world produces a Channel-flyer or a team of cricketers, 
he takes it as a personal affront. 


When you want to be serious see what a glorious 
thing a cigar is. You can put it in your mouth and 
blow it if you don’t want to say “ Yes” or “ No”— 
grand thing for diplomatists—and you can look at it 
and sniff and knock the ash off while the other chap is 
wondering what on earth you are thinking about his 
flowing lies. 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


Daily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenny. 
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The August ROYAL MAGAZINE is a special seaside number. Now on sale. 
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A NEW _SERIES_FOR 
HOLIDAY-, ERS. 


nr 


Mr. P. Doubleyou 

Interviews the Cox 

of the North Deal 
Lifeboat. 


Ir vou go down to Deal and walk along from 
the pier towards the coastguard station you will prob- 
ally see a short, thick-set man, the upper part of 
his rather stern face shaved clean, somewhere in 
the vicinity of a be-postered wooden hut on the 
beach. 

Both the man and the hut are famous, and have 
meant much to many ships in distress ; the former 
is the coxswain of the North Deal lifeboat- 
the Goodwin Sands boat. One of the most 
important and hardest-worked lifeboats round the 
coast of Great Britain, the latter has stood for 
almost eighty years, and is the look-out station 
across the Downs to the treacherous sands. 


Out to Thirty Wrecks. 

William Adams is the name of the lifeboat’s 
skipper, and he is without exception the hardest 
man to interview that I have ever met. If you 
measure a hero by his disinclination to talk about 
his deeds, this Bill Adams of Deal must be among 
the bravest men alive. Probably he is, for that 
matter. Anyhow it took me hours to worm out of 
him a few of the things I wanted to know. 

“I've been going out in the lifeboat since I was 
nineteen, and I’ve been coxswainof her for the last 


HOW 


if he is always surrounded by men, and accordingly male nurses have been obtained for him. 
by men. Our cartoonist shows how the youngsters 


No more washing in warm 

nurseries: harden the baby 

by cold _sluices at the 
Pump. 
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_{No soft- ned ‘prams’ 
\{ Three hours’ daily ride in} 
14 wooden push-cart over } 
rough stones, will be the 
order of the day. 
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six years,” he said to me slowly—he talks deliber- 
ately, and has a sailor-like way of looking at you 
calmly out of his deep blue eyes, as if he were 
weighing you up all the time, as he speaks. 

Altogether I’ve been out to thirty wrecks, and 
on lots of other occasions when our help hasn’t been 
wanted after all. I’ve been out twice on the same 
day, and as long as fifty-four hours at a stretch. 

“The worst job we've ever had? Oh, in 1879, 
on the day the Tay Bridge was blown down. There 
was a ship run aground on the Sands, and we went 
out to her. I've never seen such seas in my life as 
round that vessel—and I’ve been a Channel pilot. 
Why, they were as high as the topmasts of the 
ship we were going to. We never went over the 
waves at all, but cut right through them. 

“We were out from one till four in the afternoon 
that time, and we brought all their hands and our 
own back. A funny thing about that day was that 
away {rom the Sands the water was quite calm in 
comparison. 

We Saw a Man on the Sands. 

“ Another time I was looking out over the Sands 
through the glass and I made sure I saw a man 
walking about on them. My mate had a look, and 
presently he agreed that there was someone there. 
Strong wind and tide were both against us, but we 
went out about nine o'clock at night. 

“But we couldn’t get near enough then. and 
had to stand by through the night till daylight 
came. We found the man in the morning. He 
was a Norwegian captain, and his ship had been 
totally wrecked and all his crew drowned. He was 
crying and almost demented when we picked 
him up. 

“ He was half-dead from exposure, too, and 
although we gave him clothes and nips of brandy, 
we had to keep on shaking him all the way back to 
stop him going off to sleep and perhaps never 
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waking up again. The Gonsul took charge of him 
when we got ashore, and we never saw the sight ot 
him again, not even to say good-bya”’ 

Coxswain Adams took me over his bout, the 
Charles Dibdin, of which he is immensely proud. 

“T'd go anywhere in her,” he declared firmly ; 
“why, I’ve seen her full of water one minute and 
empty the next. Sec these valves here? Well, 
they open themselves and out goes the water. 
Our record launch with her occupied just six 
minutes from the time we were called till the 
time we were afloat. 

“In case of shipwreck the coastguard calls me, 
and the crew of thirteen is made up of the tirst 
thirteen men to get into the boathouse and take 
the lifebelts off the wall. 


Brought a Dog and Kennel Ashore. 


“I’ve seen as many as fifty men volunteering for 
those belts at a time. The pay ranges from ten 
shillings to forty-five shillings a man, and there is 
sometimes salvage money, but, of course, it isn’t 
the money that makes men want to go out in 
the lifeboat. Make that quite clear, mind.” 

Twenty-four is the greatest number of people 
that Coxswain Adams has ever assisted to save at 
one time, and a dog and its kennel are the most 
curious “belongings” that he temembers any 
shipwrecked person ever bringing into the lifeboat. 
These were brought by a lady taken off from a 
passenger steamer. 

Behind his somewhat gruff exterior the skipper 
ofthe North Deal lifeboat hides a most interesting. 
characteristically seamanlike personality, and if 

ou can only get him to talk he can entertain you 

or hours with his reminiscences. 

In the “season ” he and his nephew. who is also 
a lifeboatman, have boats for hire from the beach. 

(Next Week: ‘‘ Hastings’ Biind Musician.) 


TO MAKE YOUR BABIES MANLY. 


The parents of three-and-a half-year-old Vinson McLean, America’s £20,000,000 baby, believe their chi'd will be less likely to become effeminate 
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By CHARLES O'MAHONY. 


The Case of the 
Impostor. 

\ L 

Tux professor sighed with well-simulated weariness 

as Rimmer, his valet, placed the batch of letters on 

the breakfast table. 

“ Another crowd,” he murmured. 

“* Seventeen, sir,” answered the man. 

‘Things had indeed changed for the better. It 
seemed only a few days since Professor Jephcott last 
dined off a tepid kipper. Now he was arrayed in a 
luminous dressing-gown and breakfasted in the 
leisurely fashion of the epicure who has not forgotten 
the previous day’s dinner. 

Daintily he fingered the letters until one attracted 
his attention sufficiently to justify more than a cursory 
glance. 

“Twenty-five guineas for an evening’s show,” he 
muttered. ‘‘Good. I wonder where Ponderbury is.”” 

Rimmer, the indispensable, discovered that Ponder- 
bury was in Berkshire, and in due course the professor 
arrived at Meclmore House. Mrs. John Drabe, a 
pretty woman of thirty-five, greeted him in the hall 
with many flatteries, and before he was in his room 
changing he had learned a great deal about the party 
he was to entertain. 

“You're a judge of human nature, professor,” 
Mrs. Drabe said prettily, ‘‘ and I want you to give me 
your opinion of my house party. There are ects a few 
of us. Colonel and Mrs. Rhodes, Mrs. Cartwright and 
her son Peter Cartwright, Mrs. Worth and Nina her 
daughter, Sir John and Lady Plymworth, and our- 
selves. You are a judge of character, I know.” 

“T flatter myself that Iam, Mis. Drabe,” answered 
the psychologist. 

The time had gone when Professor Jephcott was 
bundled into a house and out of it. Nowadays his 
copuye generally begged him to stay over-night, 
and, as Melmore Hous? was awkwardly situated for 
trains, the professor had decided to accept Mrs. Drabe’s 
offer. . 

Ho had dressed, and was in tho act of descending 
the stairs when he was confronted by a tall, clean- 
shaven man of about forty, who murmured his name. 

“Tam Mr. Drabe,” he said diffidently. ‘1 think 
I heard my wife ge to you just now.” 

“Yes,” said the professor, unable to think of 
anything else. 

“I suppose Mrs. Drabe mentioned nothing about 
the necklace, ch ?”’ 

“Not a word,” he answered. ‘ This is the first I 
have heard of a necklace. Has it anything to do 
with me?” 

* She'll tell ‘i all about it later, so perhaps you'd 
better say nothing about this conversation. he fact 
is, professor, my wife sent for you not so much to 
amuse our guests as to discover the person who stole 
her necklace. We know all about your detective 


ability, and the wife wanted you from the moment 


the necklace disappeared. The position is this: Two 
nights ago Mrs. Drabe went to her jewel-box with the 


intention of taking out a diamond necklace I presented 
To her astonishment it 


to her when we were married. 
was gone, and, between ourselves, there can be no 
question that the thief is still in the house.” 

Do you suspect one of the guests ? ad 

“T don’t, but my wife does.’ 

“That is why she wants me to tell what I think of 
her guests?” : 

*'T suppose so. It’s a queer idea trying to discover 
a thief by his or her features, but then Mildred always 
wascccentric. Candidly, I don’t think you will have the 
slightest chance of recovering the necklace. Do you? id 

“Tt may be well away from Melmore House by 
now,” he said. 

“Precisely. That is why I spoke to you about 
it. I wish to reassure you. We don’t expect you 
to perform miracles. Anyhow, just humour the wife, 
but don’t worry yourself too much.” 

“He doesn’t wish me to find the necklace,” said 
Jephcott to himself, when his host left him. ae § 
wonder if he is the thief.” 

He was placed next to Miss Nina Worth at the 
dinner-table. She was, he thought, the prettiest girl 
he had ever secn, despite the sadness in her eyes and 
her obvious inability to enjoy anything. 

He had numerous opportunities "he scrutinising 
the faces of his fellow gucsts. Mrs. Cartwright was 
an average woman of fifty, evidently determined to 
trick the calendar; Mrs. Rhodes looked like the 
colonel’s wife; Sir John Plymworth, a retired judge, 
had long ago abandoned all but the most mechanical 
of human activities. He was old and crabbed and 
sat and ate like an automaton. Lady Plymworth 
croaked and creaked in her corsets. Mrs. Worth was 


“TI do like to be beside the seaside 
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very beautiful, but never original. Peter Cartwright 
sat next to his mother and listened respectfully to 
Colonel Rhodes. ° 

* Well, what do you think of them ? * Mrs. Drabe 
asked. They were passing into the drawing-room. 


She spoke in a whisper. “* My necklac> was stolen two 
nights ago. hat is why I sent for you.” 


* Tcan assure you that none of them has the appear- 
ance of a professional burglar,”. he answered with a 
smile, stepping aside to allow Cartwright to pass. 
“The colonel is 2 talker, and as for the othera, well, 
Miss Worth is as beautiful as her mother.” 

Mra. Drabe looked at him curiously. 

“ Nina Worth is suspected,” she whispered. 
your eye on her.” 

With that she left him, and his admiration for her 
clever acting was soon swallowed up in an intense 
destre to know why Nina Worth was suspected of 
being the thief. 

“ Now, professor!” Mrs. Drabe's voice 1cminded 
him that he was a paid guest. 

The usual call for a gentleman assistont met with 
no response. 

“Won't you help me, Mr. Cartwright * “he asked. 
“A young man with a sense of humour shouldn't 
object to giving usa little fun.” 

Peter Cartwright promptly came over to the 
improvised platform. : q 

“ With pleasure,” he said. 

The professor could see Nina Worth very plainly, 
and his,mind was filled with pity for the obviously 
distres#d girl. It was evident that -he knew that 
she was suspected. That she was innovcnt Professor 
Jephcott firmly believed. . She was beautiful, and 
beauty always appealed to the hypnotist, while there 
was a faihdormed opinion in his mind thet the thief 
was none other than Mr. Drabe. The man’s open 
hint that he did not wish the necklace to be found, 
his scarcely concealed hope that it would never come 
to light again, and Mrs. Drabe's often repeated desire 
that there shoald be no scandal convinecd him that 
Mrs. Drabe suspected her husband, and out of sheer 
love and against her better judgment had sent for 
the hypnotist to prove that she was wrong. 

“T must crave the indulgence of th audi nce for 
a time,” said the professor briskly, ~ while my 
assistant and I step behind this screcn. 1 wish to 
blindfold him after I get him under th> influence.” 

Behind the drawing-room screen Professor Jephcott 
faced Peter Cartwright. For five long minutes his 
eyes held Cartwright’s, and when at last the young 
man’s will gave way, the professor in a low tone 
began a scries of questions. 

* Do you kvow about the necklace ? he whispered. 

“Yes” 

“Who is suspected 2” 

“Nina Worth.” 

“Did she take it ?” 

“Yes, I—I think 50.” 

Has it gone out of the house ?” 

oy No.” 

“ Then it is in her possession 2?” 

“Tt must be in one of her trunks.” 

The professor had many more questions to ask, but 
he dared not. keep his audience any longer, #0 with 
an apology he presented Peter Cartwright to them, 
and for the next quarter of an hour they did nothing 
but laugh. 

Peter danced and jumped, and altogether proved 
a most diverting niedium. Never before had Professor 
Jephcott obtained such a complete masi-vy over a 
human mind. 

“Well?” 
good night. 

+ Don't ask me any questions now,” he said.“ But 
I will say this much. I have discovered the thief. 
To-morrow I hope to find the necklace.” 

“Are you serious?” she cried. ~ Oh, I hope it 
isn’t Nina. I have known her since she wax e child. 
And then theres——” She paused, too loyal to 
doubt her husband. ‘Good night!" she added 
hurriedly. “I will be patient.” With that she 
disappeared up the stairs. 


. I. 

The professor spent nearly half an hour looking 
for Nina Worth before he saw her walking between 
two flower beds. It was before breakfast, and they 
were the first down. 

“Miss Worth,” he said, causing her to start round 
and face him nervously, “ I want you to tell me why 
you and Mr. Cartwright quarsellea” 

“'The—the cad!” she exclaimed. 
to say nothing about it.” 

“He hasn't,” said the professor. 

“Then how did you guess? We came to an agree- 
ment to behave just ike ordinary people,’ she said, 
“and I am sure I have done my part.” 

“But you quarrelled,” he said quietly, “and it 
doesn't require an extra powerful brain to sce that the 
eause of the quarrel was a proposal.” 

Her face flushed crimson. 

** No doubt you think me impertinent, Miss Worth,” 
he continued, “ but believe me I want to do you a 
service. I must congratulate you upon your discern- 
ment in rejecting Mr. Peter Cartwright.” . 
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** He was mean and spiteful as a boy, and manho! 
hasn’t altered him. I hate him. I detest him! 
she exclaimed with some ferocity. 

“Look here, Miss Worth,” said Jephcott, decmi., 
it wise to take her into his confidence. “I am awa - 
that you know you are suspected of taking Mr- 
Drabe's necklace. I speak with brutal plainne - 
because 1 know that you didn't.” 

“Qh, thank you!” she cried, tears in her voices. 
“My life bas been awful during the last forty-cist: 
hours. Everybody knows of the loss of the neekhre 
except m, mother. I wanted to go away at ones wit’; 
her, but how could I in face of the suspicion ? Ni 
I am compelled to stay while all the time I fect 1 
a tortured prisoner.” 

“Then you must try to forget that feeling.” <1! 
the professor. ‘If you will promise me, Miss Worth, 
not to go near your room to-day I will prove to MV. 
Drabe that you had nothing to do with her nechh, 
while, further, I will produce the actual thi-f.” 

She stared at him as if incapable of belief. 

‘| will do anything you tell me for such a rewir',” 
she murmured. 

‘Ah, there’s the gong!” he exclaimed, with a 
laugh. “‘ Allow me to take you in.” 

Mrs. Drabe ate nothing at breakfast, whil: |. : 
husband made a laboured attempt to exhibit 
appetite. Young Cartwright, however, sec 
be able to eat anything, and he outlasted even th 
late comers. Apparently the youngster had niet +4 
enemy or a care in the world. 

Like a stroll in the garden, professor 2° stil 1 
Drabe, joining him at the door. 

* With pleasure,” murmured the hypnoti-t 

* [ see you wish to talk to me ahout the neekl 
said Jephcott. 

Mr. Drabe laughed hoarsely. 

“Well, the wife mentioned somethinz ahow 
just before she went off to slecp last night. Y-\ 
haven't found it, I suppose ?” 

*T will answer that question, Mr. Drabe,” 
professor, now quite sure of his man, ~ if vou will i 
tell me why you don’t wish me to find the nrcabres 

“J—don’t wish you—I—I——" Mr DP 
spluttered helplessly. 

“That's about it, Mr. Drabe.” The profs: ~~» 
coolness personified. ‘‘ Come, it’s no use quills, 
with words. I know the thief. After all, fain in 
your wife’s service, That means yours as well.” 

“Precisely. The fact is, professor,” Mr. Deals 
lowered his voice and glanced round, that neck! 
jen’t all it pretends to be. ‘Che wife thinks it is the r= 
thing, but two-thirds of the stones are paste, You 
know what subterfuges we are put to when you 
and in love. I paid three hundred pounds for ' 
necklace, but 1 had to hint that it cost two ther: 
Otherwise its size would have given me away.” 

Professor Jepheott laughed. 

“Yon need have no fear of anything comine ©. 
although [ am afraid that to save the reputation oi 
young lady your wife must be told. ‘The thief will: 
be anxious to publish his misdemcanour to the viv 
Of course, there can be no prosecution in the ci 
: stances.” 
| Of course not.” 

* Very well, if you will return with me to th 

| I will settle the matter at once. I wish to crt hi 
eleven-five to town.” 

“Mr. Drabe,” said the professor in the heil. ~! 
want you to get Miss Worth and Mr. Peter Carts: 
to your library. Wait there for Mrs. Drabe and is 

Professor Jephcott made a pretence of Teas tir: 
host, but in reality he hovered near him until h 
him enter the study followed by Nina and Pe 
Cartwright. Jephcott knew that Nina otfe vert 
objection to the company of Peter Cartwri:h'. 
was part of their prearranged plan to appt \ i 
guise of casual acquaintances. 

When they had gone Jephcott ran up the <t.25 
lightly and darted into Nina Worth’s room. 

‘A minute later he came out with both hands i. 
coat pockets. ; 

When he entered the library they all turned tht 
eyes upon the professor expectantly. : 

“Mrs. Drabe,” he said, standing with his bac. (! 
the door, ‘I promised you last night that Lowell 
give you the name of the thief who took your is 

ce 


sab tay 


! 


“Yes!” she interrupted eagerly. 

He smiled. 

“And I will,” he seid, ‘ but first of all allow 4 
to present you with the necklace.” : ; 

he woman rose with a cry of joy and Hifercae 
snatched the string of gems from the profes 
hands. - 

“Oh, I'm so grateful, rofessor!*’ she exer!) 
“ T can never pay you for his service.” 

Her gratitude and her excitement ovcrn 
Jephcott, and he lanced at Drabe inquiringly. * 
that person turned away as if to hide the lool 
shame in his eyes. Meanwhile, Mrs. Drabe had f°: 
back into her chair and was fondling the neck! 
pad appeared to have forgotten that she was 

lone. a 

Peter Cartwright stood facing Jephcott with © ai 
tended eyes. Nina Worth, with ber back to" 


helnet 
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adow felt her cheeks flush hotly, but with relicf 
-tised that her face was in the shadow and could 
eat seen plainly. 
; trolesior Teriheott, however, had turned his atten. 
in from Mrs. Drabe to young Cartwright. 

-[ see that you are waiting for an explanation. 
1, is simple. A few minutes ago I recovered that 
* -klace from the bottom of Miss Worth’s trunk.” 

No sooner had he spoken than he regretted his 
ii-hness. Nina utte an exclamation of horror 
vad fainted. Max. Drabe ran to her assistance, but 
‘spheott was soon kneeling beside her, anxious to 
hisper reassuring words, 

“That's right, Miss Worth,” he said, as the girl 
wed signs of consciousness. “ Korgive my stupidity 

vou have nothing to fear.” 

fle led her to a chaie and for a few seconds stood 

iide her until he was quite sure that she understood 
jut’. 
“<Thank you,” she murmured. ‘It was very 
anid of mo. But you startled and surprised mo. 
lo vou really mean to say that you found the necklaco 
iimy trunk 2” 

‘[do. That is why I asked you not to go near your 
ramto-day. But don’t worry. You will have reason 
ty fel glad in a few minutes.” 

-{ think I had bettcr say something, professor,” 
it Mra. Drabe, rising. ** The fact is 1 wish things 
+. main as they are. Now that I have my necklace 
iam no longer anxious. Whoever took it has learnt 
. ison, Let us have no more scandal, pleas>.”’ 

“Tt ia too late now, Mra. Drabe,”’ answered Jephcott. 

“Why 2?” she demanded with spirit. 

“Peeause it would bo unfair to Miss Worth. 
‘y+ man who stole your necklace, Mrs. Drabe, the 
.ayadrel who tried to incriminats ar innocent and 

si girl is Mr. Peter Cartwright!” 

cortwright uttered a shrill scream of protest. 

-You liar!” he hissed savagely. “ You black- 

iling liar! You found the necklace in Miss Worth’s 
tiurk and becauso her pretty face has turned your 
trol vou wish to make me a scapegoat.” 

‘ {know you stole it,” said the professor, ‘ because 
+4 confessed it to me. Don't bluster, man! You 
tineht I didn’t know my business. You imagined 
you fooled mo last night by pretending to be 
atised. I knew all along that you were not, 
it the moment it dawned upon me that you wished 
. tick me [ guessed that you had something to tell. 
(1¢ you tell me, Then I knew that Peter. Cartwright 
‘on a deadly spite against Miss Worth. 

~ 1 made inqutries and discovered that it was you who 

ried the suspicion against Miss Worth. Just a word 
je and there about having seen her near the jewel- 

. Mra, Drabe dare not openly accuse her guest and 
cad, bat you succeeded in poisoning her mind and 
‘ieaninds of her guests. Had you not pretended to 
“+ hyprotised, L should never have suspected you, but 
"os veady and glib way you voiced your charges 
vainst: Miss Worth convinced me that if I could 
1ove thit you and Miss Worth had quarrelled I 
vould have ample proof of your guilt. I know now 
thot Miss Worth rejected your offer of marriage.” 

‘le paused, but Cartwright could not speak. ‘The 
ion realisation of the fact that the professor had 
uot been deceived by his counterfeit hypnotic trance 
tons all the courage out of him. He tried to utter 
more protests, but all he could do was to gasp. 

“f have no doubt,” continued the professor merci- 
heosh. that it was your original intention to scll the 
tekhee and appropriate tho proceeds. But for 
‘erhiin reasons you decided it would be too risky. 
‘hen you concealed it in the bottom of Miss Worth’s 
‘rank and started the case against her. You dis- 
covered why I was here, and attempted to use me 
wsanst Miss Worth and help to brand herasa criminal.” 
_ Perhaps,” interposed Mr. Drabe's voice, ‘* Mr. 
Cartwright might care to do his packing now.” 

_ Mrs. Drabe said nothing. She was by now on her 
snecs beside Nina Worth, ES begging her pardon. 

(urtwright laughed contemptuously. He was well 
ware of the fact that there would be no prosecution. 

“Good moraing, Mr. Drabe!” he said with a 
siccring giggle “Pity you don't know a good 
donnond——? 

“Shut up, you fool!” hissed Drabe threateningly. 
‘utvright passed from the room without another 
_” Thank you, professor,” said a pleasant voice, and 
J-vheott took the girl's extended hand. It was good 
‘+ see the gladness in her eyes. 

{am ever at-the service of » beautiful girl,” he 
evurmured. 

Mrs. Drabe placed her arm inside her husband's. 

“Jack,” she said, “ take me into the garden.” 

the professor watched them from his room on the 
: ‘ond floor. He could not overhear them, but he 
“«'sined what they must be talking about. 

_ Dor't worry, dear,” Mrs. Drabe was saying as 
vil ; came again into view from behind a clump of 
fanee I knew the day I married you that most 
‘' those gems were false, but I also knew that you 
‘ i your savings to buy it for me, and I shall always 
Sse we pecans I know it comes from the man who 
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THREE LIGHTS FOR ONE. 

THE motor lamp shown in this picturo is rapidly 
becoming popular amongst motorists, for by its means 
one light can answer the purpose of three. The 
opparatus 
consists of a 
metal globo 
in which an 
electric light 
bulb burns, 
There are 
three lenses 
in this de- 
vice, one 
which sends 
a beam 
straight 
ahead of the 
car, whilst 
the others 
reflect rays of light back on to mirrors placed just 
behind the apparatus on the body of the car. These 
mirrors, in turn, throw out two beams of light, so 
that they are parallel to the centre beam, and thus 
the effect of three headlights is obtained. 


PREVENTS INKED FINGERS. 
In printing-ofices where ink has to be applied to the 
slab on which the roller runs, the specially-designed 
brush handle here depicted can be seen. Where the 


handle joins the brushhead a large circular piece of wood 
is fixed. Thus when the brush is laid on the ink slab 
the handle is held clear from the ink, which saves the 
fingers being rendered black and sticky from contact 
with the handle, 


GAMEKEEPER’S ALARM. 

Wuevy off duty gamekeepers set the alarm illustrated 
to keep guard over their game and to notify the 
intrusion of 
any poachers. 
It consists of 
a box which 
is suspended 
by a hook 
and holds a 
cartridge. To 
the hook is 
attached a 
fine wire or 
string which 
tunsalong the 
side or sides of 
the preserves. 
Poachers can- 
not see the fine wire and walk into it. This releascs 
the hook and the cartridge is tired by falling down a 
slot on to the small iron disc below. The keepers on 
hearing this know that poachers are in the woods. 


STOPS OIL SPRAYING. 

A DELICATE aeroplane engine has to continually run 
in a bath of lubricating oil, and as a result a fine stream 
of this lubricant is continually being thrown off when 
the engine is revolving. In aeroplanes where tho 


engine is in front, this results in the pilot sitting in 
a tine rain of oil, To prevent this, the device here 
illustrated is being fitted to acroplanes. It consists of 
a small canvas sereon stretched across the wing cables 
just on a level with the pilot’s head. Being narrow, 
this oil shield does not interfere with the pilot's view. 
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NO MORE “NOISE MEN.” 


Why the “Effects” Man at the Picture 
alace is Dying Out. 

_On visiting h's favourite picture palace the other 
night Mr. P. Dou!:leyo: was surprised to discover 
that the films were being shown without the hideous 
clamour that it used to be thoug'it necessary to 
produce on the very slightest excuse from some- 
where behind the scenes, and after the performance 
was over he sougit out the manager and con- 
gratulated him. 

“So you've dispensed with your effects man ?”* 
Mr. P. Dou>leyou said. 

“Yes,” he replicd, “ and with all his appliances, 
I have come to the conclusion that my audiences, 
once they get accustomed to the change, will 
prefer to sce the pictures in peace and quictness, 
without having their attention distracted by stags 
thunder, indifferent imitations of the nvise supposed 
to be made by galloping horses, exploding cartridges, 
and so on. 

“You will find the same thing going on all over 
the country,” he continued ; “ one reason for this is 
that it is practically impossible for a manager— 
who, of course, has to spend the bulk of his time in 
the front of his house --to supervise the noise-maker 
behind the sereen. As a result one gets all sorts 
of unpleasant and disconcerting surprises. 

“T have had the mortification of having my 
audiences laugh uproariously at the most pathetic 
seene in my star film for the week, because a four- 
year-old child tip-toeing across a heavily carpeted 
drawing-room was made to tread as heavily as a 
full-grown man. 


Blow the Dinner Call Instead of ‘Charge.’ 

“ Another time I had arranged for a war tilm,. 
ore incident in which was a squalron of British 
cavalry riding fall tilt at a hostile battery. 6 
occurred to me that it would be a rather effective 
and novel idea to have the ‘Charge’ sounded in 
connection with this, and I asked my effects man 
if he could manage it. 

“ He said he thoug it he could if T let him have a 
bugle a day or two in advance of the show, so that. 
he could take lessons from a friend of his who had 
been a soldicr. Of course, I readily agveed, but 
cither his friend played a silly practical joke on him 
or he got mixed in his lessons, for when the time 
came to sound the ‘Chargs’ he blew the dinner 
call in its stead. 

“Naturally, the sight of four or five hundred 
hussars galloping into action to the too familiar 
strains of ‘Come to the cookhouse door,’ caused 
the whole house to rock with merriment. 

“This was bad enoug), but when, after the 
performance quite a number of retired majors and 
colonels, who had come that night on purpose to 
see that particular picture, sought me out and 
complained that I was making a laughing stock of 
one of the most brilliant episodes in the history 
of the British Army, I felt that I badly wanted to 
kick that effects man and his beastly bugle into the 
middle of next week. 


Three Nervous Old Ladies Left Hurriedly. 

“As a matter of fact I did pay him a week's 
wages and sent him packing ; after which. I engaged 
a smart, alert boy to take his place. But T found 
that it was a case of out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. 

“He was the most energetic boy I ever came 
across. He secmed to delig't in noise for noisc’s 
sake; so much so that people used to stuff up 
their ears with their fingers when a battle scene 
was in progress, while in one picture, in which a 
railway collision figured, two or three nervous old 
ladies got up and left in great alarm, under the 
impression, I found out afterwards, that some portion 
of the building was in process of caving in. 

“The climax, however, came the other day, when 
I received a half-humorous, half-carnest letter 
from a well-known firm of motor-car manufacturers, 
in which they threatened me with an action at law 
for libelling their products. I had, they said, shown 
a film in which one of their finest and most up-to- 
date cars figured, with the name of the makers 
clearly visiblo to the audience. 

“ Ordinarily, they pointed out. such a car, running 
along a level road like that shown in the picture, 
would not have made any more noise than the 
contented purr of an overgrown cat. Yet my efiects 
man had done his best to convince my audience 
that the engine was something between an asthmatio 
steam-roller and a hard-worked pile-driver.” 


Four farthings make one penny. Wine pennies make one slum child happy—if they’re given to the F.A.F. 
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Mr. Seymour Hicks Tells 
“P. W.” About His Awful 
Career of Crime. 


Tis request that I should tcll you all about my 
dreadful past is nothing short of an attempt to 
wreck my domestic peace. 

A few years ago it wouldn't have mattered so 
much, but now that my small daughter has reached 
the questioning age it is simply azking for trouble 
to admit publicly that 1 was just about the wickedest 
bey that ever was breeched. She is certain to hear 
of it. . 

Where shall I begin? Well, to start at the very 
beginning, I was born at St. Helier, Jersey, but it 
was not until I went to school for the first time that 
I really launched mysclf, so to speak, on the flood- 
tide of wickedness. 

My first school was Bayliss House, a preparatory 
school near Slough. I think I ought to have been 
drowned or otherwise disposed of several times on 
the journeys between Jersey and Slough, for I feel 
sure I must have sought every opportunity for 
sudden death that steamers and trains could offer. 

She Offered Me Chocolates. 

On one occasion, I remember, the guard of a 
train put me into a compartment with a nice old 
lady. I’m sure now that she must have been a 
nice old lady, but at the time I strongly resented 
her motherly attitude towards mc. The limit of 
my endurance was_ reached when she offered me 
chocolates! Chocolates to a grown-up man of 
eight! It was the last straw! After that, I 
scrambled recklessly on to the luggage rack and 
gave her a horribly realistic imitation of a 
monkey ! 

The poor old dame changed carriages at the 
next station we stopped at. Her nerves simply 
couldn't stand the strain ! 

It was during my term at Bayliss House that I 
first became “known to the police.’’ 1 hated 
the school, and, having talked the matter over 
with one of my boon companions, we decided to 
run away. 

An opportunity came on a bath night—when we 
were marched in single file across from the dormitory 
to the bath-house. One dark night, when we were 
half-way between the two houses, my chum and I 


dropped out of the linc and slipped away as fast 
as we could run. 
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That was a night! I can remember yet how we 
cowered down in hedges when we were missed and 
the alarm raised. One master galloped past on @ 
horse; another was on an old-fashioned high 
bicycle ; and lanterns seemed to be flashing all over 
the place. 

We got away, however, and after wandering about 
all night we found ourselves next morning In 
Windsor, very tired, and most awfully hungry, 
It had been an ill-planned expedition, for we. ad 
no money, and what we were to do for food ncither 
of us knew. 

We were standing with our noses glued to the 
windows of a baker's shop, devouring—with our 
eyes !—some newly baked, juicy looking meat pies, 
when a policeman stepped up behind and laid 
hands on us in the name of the law. . 

“* Do you boys by any chance come from Bayliss 
House ?” he asked, examining us closely. . 

Hunger had driven out all our desire to see life, 
and as meek as lambs, we answered: ** Yes, 
please, sir!” 

He marched us off to the police-station, where | 
we were given some food, and wo were afterwards | 
driven back to Slough. My final recollection of | 
the episode is of being led firmly by the ear from the 
cab to the house. 


Caught by the German Master. | 


The next school I was sent to was at Bath. Here | 
I developed an ambition to go on the stage. I 
wrote up to French’s for little paper-backed copies 
of plays, and when they came 1 thought myself an 
actor at once. 
I was supposed to be reading Latin or some other 
such foolishness. 
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1 used to read them in class, when | Pierson. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava 16, 1913. 
always knew that after school I should he 1: 
minutes late while I helped the Head to cane m-. 

One afternoon he said, as usual: “IT want 1; 
see Hicks major at four o'clock.” The Head au | 
conducted our little affairs with an entire absen. 
of ceremony ; so, after school, I walked into |;\< 
room, and, as usual, asked no questions, but sin) 
held out my hand and awaited his convenien:., | 

“* Not to-day, Hicks,” he said on this occasi:n. 
“T wanted to let you know that, as J understan:! 
it is your birthday to-morrow, you can have a whi 
holiday.” 

Rather dazed, I left the room. I had the fering 
that something had gone wrong with the shin 
of the Universe, and I had been defrauded oi ii 
just rights. Certainly I must have done somet! in: 
that day to deserve a caning. 


At the Theatr2 With a Pea-Shooter. 


At that time I was supposed to be trving to. + 
into the Army., This was a gross exagceritie, 
for decidedly I was not trying. I didnt wan 
to get into the Army ; secretly, I wanted to gow 
the stage, but with a wisdom bevond my yeur- | 
kept this unholy ambition to mvself. 

I went to the theatre as often as IT could. Wyii' 
Rousby, who had the Theatre Royal, Jersey. 3. 
the first actor I can remember. I used to thin. 
him splendid, but I did not let mv enthusiast ' 
the stage carry me awav to the extent of newer: 
an opportunity for mischief. 

I often went to sce Rousbv in a drama cis 
“The Battle of Jersev,” in which he played Ma 
I and kindred spirits used to go. ain: 
with pea-shooters, to the upper boxes, an! 
Rousby “died” on the stage we woul! ste’ 


One dsy during the German lesson I was sitting | down our peas with deadly aim. 


happily reading one of my treasures, hidden i: side 
my open class-book. The German master, a soulless 
erson, scems to have thought the close attention 


was apparently giving to my class-book was | 


The unfortunate man’s face uscd to twitch c 
time we scored a bull’s-cye, and sometimes. 1 
when he was supposed to be dead, his ru 
the better of him, and he would o; en his cs: 


unnatural, for he sneaked up when I wasn't looking | and glare up at us with a ‘“ you-just-wait-till- lo. 


and all was discovered ! 


He snatched the little booklet away from me and | never did wait ! 


indignantly tore it up. 1 bounced up to defend my 
sroperty, and in the scufife I bumped against him 
ardcr than lic expected, and oyer he went. The 
result of our difference of opinion as to which of us 
was to blame for the fact that he was lying full 
length on the floor was that I left the school In 
short, 1 was expelled. 

From Bath I went to the Victoria College, Jersey. 
Here, in spite of my being nearer home, I continued 
my nefarious carcer. At school, I blush to sav, I 
invariably occupicd a position at the bottom of the 
form; I knew nothing, and seemed incapable of 
learning more. I was always in trouble. Indeed, 
so regular were my habits in this respect that I 


NO ENTRY 
FEE. 


Prizes of £10 and £5 and 10 of &1. 


Lixz-Ricks is a simple rhyming competition 
that should appeal to every readlet of PW. on take 
any one line in this copy of P.IV.—it doesn’t matter 
if it is in the reading matter or in the advertisements— 
and you make up a second line to rhyme with it. 

To show you exactly what is meant, you will find 

- on page 222, column 8, line 39, the line: 
« And siz times a dark figure rolled over on the ground.” 
and you add a second rhyming line, such, for example, 
as: 
“The sharpshooter was firing round after round.” 

You can, if you like, choose your line from one of 
the titles of the articles or stories in this number. 
Suppose you choose the title to the story on page 210: 

“ Prosessor Jephcott’s Cases"’ 
Then you could add the line: 
“Depend on watching faces.” 
You may choose a line from the advertisement 
columns if you wish. Here is a Jine taken from-the 
Wood-Milne advertisement on p. iv. of the red cover: 


“Rubber heels and tips” 
and you add a sccond line: 
“Save walkers many slips.” 

Such a couplet as this we call a Line-rick. 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To tho reader from whom the Editor receives what 
is considered to be the best Line-rick will be awarded 
the first prize of £10. Other prizes will be awarded in 
order of merit. In the event of tics, prizes will be 
divided. 

When you have chosen your line, write it in full on 
tho coupon below, together with the number of page, 
column, and line, then fill in your second rhyming line, 
your name and address, and put it in an envelope 
addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive not later 
than first post Tuesday morning, August 19th. Mak 
your envelope “ Line-rick No. 6” in the top loft-hand 
corner. 

You may send in as many attempts as you like, 
provide each is on a separate coupon. 


LINE-RICK No. 6. 


Colwmnn ........0000 
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L agree to abide by the decision published in ‘ Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only 
on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in ‘' Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Name .........4065 J ary CURRAN RMCERNEE 
Address 
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hold-of-you” expression! Needless to sy. + 
. Need I say that I did not pass my Army cathe: 
lexam. I knew I wouldn't. Onc of the exami) 

| asked me if I wanted to go into the Army. Ldid, 
but to please him I said “* Yes.’ 

“You expect to get a commission ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“Well,” he remarked, “a commis ion in the 
Shoe Black Brigade is about all you're likely 

et!” 

: But I'll stop there. I’ve said enough: Pye ~ J 
too much! What earthly chance have [now : 
being able to pose as a suitable model for my owt 
child? These are some of the things that wow: 
| have been better left unsaid ! 


RESULT OF LINE-RICKS No. 3. 


The first prize of £10 has beon awarde! 1 
J. A. Ozont, ¢.0. McIntyres, York street, Liverpo 
Line chosen—The daily spread for children’s Ve! 
Rhyming linc—Gets daddy early out of bed. 


The second prize of £5 has been award it: 

Haroid H. Hvut, Milford, Hare Lane, Chiys © 
Sarrey. 

Line chosen—Could it be explained away? 

Rhyming line—Wrote to Flo—began “Dear May 


Ten prizes of £1 each have been aw arded te. 
J. Boorman, 44 Azenby Rd., Peckham. 
Margaret Revill, 329 Elland Rd., Char well, Leet. 
Rk. H. Long, 14 Kensington Ri, Stock ton-on-Tee:. 
G. H. Hope, 120 Victoiia Drive, Eastbourne. 
H. FP. Byrne, 153 Osbaldeston Rd., Stamford Hill. 
M, Adams, 19 Station Rd., Bolton-on- Dearne. 
J. Horsley, § Defoe Rd., Stoke Newington. 
H. Smith, High St., Chase Terrace, nr. Walsull. 
F. W. Thornton, 51 Islington Rd., Southville, Beiste:. 
F. E, Mackey, High St., Bracknell, Berks. 


Here Are Some of the Very Clever Attempts 
Sent In. 


Men who are engaged, or at any rateinlove | 
‘Are conrinced that all the angels do not reside u’ 


ht corner lies 


The secret of getting out ofa 
two eyes. 


In getting ** first in’’—bdetween t 


«Perhaps I mae some mistake,"’ he re flected— 
He'd kissed the bride and the brideg:oom object: 4, 


Doing ‘70’ on a motor bike 
Js looking for trouble, if you like. 


Iron is what your system requires 
Suid the tack as it entercd the bicycle tyies. 


The August PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is a special summer story number. 
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Ox October 16th, 1834, the Houses of Parliament 
were burnt down. The fire was caused by the over- 
heating of a stove in which' was being burnt an 
~nmense bundle of the ancient tally sticks which, 
until right up to the beginning of the ninetecnth 
ventury, Were used: for keeping accounts in the 
Exchequer. 

These tallies were well seasoned rods of hazel 
or willow, inscribed on opposite sides with the sum 
‘in Roman numerals) for which the tally was an 
acknowledgment, along with the name of the payer 
and the date of the transaction. The tally was 
cleft through the middle with knife and mallet 
so that each piece contained one of the written 
rides, 

That such a@ method could have survived as 
that of keeping our nafional accounts till little 
more than a hundred years ago is sufficiently 
wonderful, but it is still more extraordinary that 
in July, 1913, a carpenter examined in bankruptcy 
-hould acknowledge that he kept all his accounts 
upon a board, and when the amounts were paid 
simply erased them with a plane. 

in spite of over forty years of compulsory 
«lucation there are still many people in this country 


TuE first thing to irritate the holiday-maker is 
{lie railway company’s charge for excess luggage. 

This particularly affects the family man. The 
allowance of 80 Ib., or whatever it is, per 
passenger may be enough for a young bachelor, 
though any lady will toll you that if she kept her 
luxeage within this limit she would have absolutely 
nothing to wear. For the family man, however, 
the allowance is totally inadequate, and he is 
justly annoyed by the railway system of giving 
with one hand and taking away with the other. 

The railway makes a song about giving you a 
cheap ticket, but by the time the luggage weichers 
have done their fiendish work the alleged cheapness 
of the journey has vanished into thin air. You 
must have an extra quantity of luggage when taking 
a family to country or seaside for more than a few 
days, and the companies know it, and take a mean 
advantage of your necessities. 

Still more iniquitous is the charge for perambu- 
litors and mail-carts) A “pram” ticket costs 
ilmost as much as your own ticket, and this is 
simply wicked. It discourages matrimony, and 


YP The Pike is the Angler's Worst Enemy. He is the Fresh-water Shark, and Gobbles 


keeping Accounts 


Some Very Curious Methods of Bookkeeping. 
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Pir-pricks ‘fr Foliday-makers 4 


Little Things which Jar the Nerves of the Going-away Man and his Wife. 
By OUR CANTANKEROUS CRANK. 
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who keep their accounts in equally or even more 
casual fashion than the carpenter mentioned, 
and, like the carpenter, some use the instruments 
of their trade or calling instead of pen and paper. 

A Midland shoemaker who died about three 
years ago was unable to read or write. Yet his 
accounts were always clear enough for his own 
comprehension. Against one wall of his little 
workshop was a good-sized board which was 
painted black. 

On this board were hicroglyphics which repre- 
sented his customers’ namcs, and opposite were 
driven nails to represent work done. The soling 
of a pair of boots was shown by a morsel of leather 
tacked up with a brass rivet. A stcel rivet stood 
for a patch on the sole. New boots were shown by 
a diagram roughly drawn in chalk. 

The signs which represented the customers’ 
names were quite interesting. The clergyman’s, 
for instance, was a rough drawing of a church ; 
the hotel-keeper’s was a beer barrel; the milkman 
was libcllously represented by a picture of the 
parish pump; the doctor by a medicine bottle ; the 
schoolmaster by a cane. 

A customer fell out with a local grocer who, 


is pner responsible for tho declining Lirth- 
rate. 

The railway company that is bold enough ta abolish 
all luggage restrictions and to convey perambu- 
lators, mail-carts, and bicycles free during the 
summer months is going to get the traflic and pay 
fat dividends. 

The next pin-prick is the landlady's “ extras.” 
This is more than a pin-prick. It is a stab in the 
back which leaves a gaping hole in your finances. 

You know the sort of thing’ I mean—lIs. 6d. a 
week for a penn‘orth of vinegar, mustard, salt, and 
pepper; 3s. Gu. a week for about fourpenny-worth 
of gas ; 2x. Gd. a week for a handful of coal and two 
or threo sticks; a shilling a day for a lukewarm bath 
and a towel the size of a siaall poche haniltcecal idl 

It is such foolish policy on the landlady’s part. 
Were she wise, she would say £2 10s. a week and 70 
extras. Have six baths a day if you like, eat 
mustard by the pound, it doesn’t matter, it’s all 
included. She wouldn't lose by it. 

The “inclusive” landlady would get her 
£2 10s. a week: as it is her budget reads, ‘ Rooms, 


Up Anything That Comes Along. 


A auy is a strange weapon to be carried by a 
“ater bailiff. Yet not infrequently on a hot day 
in summer you will see the river keeper stealing 
along the bank, double-barrel in hand. 

le comes to a pool and, going down on hands 
und knees, crawls to the bank and peers cautiously 
ner. Quietly he raises the gun, pokes the barrels 
Through the reeds or bushes, and takes aim at 
something in the water below. The crash of the 
‘CAVY report rings out, a cluster of shot spatter the 
ater, and presently, when the ripple has passed, 
a long, lithe form is seen floaiiny on the surface. 

Jt is a pike, worst enemy of the trout stream, 
“hich the bailiff has shot as it lay basking on the 
surface. Of all so-called ‘coarse ” fish, the pike will 
mo-t rapidly ruin the trout river. He is the shark 
of the fresh water, and gobbles up everything that 
tonnes in his way, from frog to trout, or cven 
ton parr and smolts. He is voracious as a shark, 
mat far swifter in his movements, and the owner of 
‘ut waters is constantly waf#hg war upon him. 

That famous Scottish lake, Loch Tummel, is 


By Hook or by Crookery 


at present infested wilh pike, and a very large sui 
of money is being spent upon netting the whole of 
the wide extent of water, in order to kill the pike 
out and give the trout a chance of life. 

A big pike will kill and eat a dozen smaller fish 
in a day, and allsorts of methods are employed for 
getting rid of the greedy pests. Onc is tolitt them out 
with a running noose of fino wire fastened upon the 
end of a long bamboo. This can only be done in 
clear, hot weather, when the big pike are basking on 
the surface. Another method is to set night lines. 

Night lines are also used for the extermination 
of cannibal trout, those lank, ugly monsters which 
will no longer rise toa fly, but have taken to living 
almost entirely upon their smaller brethren. ‘These 
lines are provided with gorge hooks baited with 
small trout, and form alino-t the only way of deating 
with cannibals. Almost every big pool in a moor- 
land trout stream holds its cannibal, who lurks in 
its dcepest, darkest corner and takes toll of all 
the small fry in his domain. 

When a new teservoir is made and stecked with 


trout, the latter usually increase very rapidly beth 
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like the shoemaker, was illiterate, and brought the 
case before the county court. The grocer was 
ordered to bring his books as evidence. ‘I have 
no books,” was his answer. “I keep my accounts 
on the door.” 
_ The door was taken off its hinges and produced 
in court. The names were there all right. Some 
friend had written these for the grocer. Opposite 
them were long lines of circles and crosses and 
straight lines. 

_ “It looks like an Egyptian inscription,” sail the 
judge. “ What does it mean ?” 

“Why,” said the grocer, ‘* the circles are shillings 
the crosses sixpences, and tho straight lines are 
pennics. I’ve kept my accounts that way all my 
life, and never before had a dispute of any sort.” 

ironmonger, also unable to read and write, 
became bankrupt, and his books produced «uite 
a sensation in court. They were very complete, 
but all done in pictures. Kettles, lamps, frying- 
Seri and flat irons all were drawn with considerable 
skill. 

Again, in a Cornish village the ownee of the one 
little general shop kept all hiv accounts by almost 
exactly the same method as that formerly adopted by 
the officials of the National Exchequer—that is. by 
tallies made of wood on which were cut notches. 

Unfortunately, he never explained his system 
to any of his relatives, with the sad result that, 
when he was taken ill and dicd rather suddenly, 
his heirs could not make head or tail of his accounts 
and were in consequence losers of a considerable 
sum of money. 
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30s. ; oxtras, 13s. Gd.—total, £2 3s. Gd."* Content- 
ment and profit in the one case, grumbling and loss 
in the other. 

Then the municipal authorities often have 
special pin-pricks for visitors. At one scasidy 
place children are forbidden to bathe from tho 
beach (except in the early morning) even when clad 
in proper bathing costume. They must bathe 
from, and pay for, a tent or machine. And, mind 
you, this regulation is not for big boys and girls only. 
It is strictly enforced against tiny tots and infants 
inarms. At this same place you may not fish from 
the picr on Sundays, though the pier is open and 
you are charged for going on it. 

The charge for band or concert programmes is 
another pin-prick. Anyway, threepence for a scat 
should include a programme which consists mainly 
of advertisements. 

The careful housewife is annoyed by the dearne<+ 
of provisions, more especially at the seaside. 

Hverything is from 30 to 70 per cent. dearer than 
in town. Let us be reasonable and grant that tho 
pleasure-resort tradesman has only a short season in 
which to make his profit, but what particularly 
exasperates one is the poorness and dearness of the 
very things one would expect to get good and cheap, 
viz., fish at the seaside, country produce in’ the 
country. 

Finally, there is the last and greatest pin-prick 
of all—coming hack to work, but that is too painful 
a subject to talk about at all. 


in size and numbers. ‘This goes on for perhaps 
three years, and then comes a sudden check. 

This may be pavtly caused by lack of bottom 
fecd, but ‘the principal cause is gencrally ecls. 
Fels find their way into cvery inland water, even 
the smallest jonds, for they are the only fish chat 
can travel overland, And next to pike and 
cannibals, they are the trouts’ worst enemy. vary 
thing is meat that comes the eels way. and 
young trout lately hatched are gobbled up by the 
dozen. 

On some waters you will find special notices : 
“Anglers using live bait are requested not to 
liberate them in the stream.” 

Now, the commonest live Lait is the ordinary 
minnow. which is the smallest of British fish. It 
might well puzzic the person who does not fish to 
understand how iinnows can deinage a trout 
stream. 

Yet the ainnow is one of the worst cneiies of 
all game fish. Epcreasing rapidly in number, 
mianows live largely on the ova oe eggs of other 
fish, rooting them out of the speavmiag: beds and 
dcvouring them wholesale. 

Dace and perch are also eaemios of trout “Phoy 
cat the eges ard the youn tisheor “aleyins.” as they 
are called. dir fact. almost all cearse fish have 
similar habit-. and the great oficer ef the 
of a trout stream is to keep tits wouter clear of every 
other sort of finned ilebitant, 
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The Story of a Woman Who Stole Hearts and Money. 


By LAURENCE CLARKE. 


THE OPENING | have been her brain which devised the robbery of 
CHA RS. 1 Olsen’s house. 

Then, as Webster thought of it, a shudder went 
through him. Was it en that she could have had 
anything to do with the murder ot Olsen ? The idea 
hovrified him. He turned to the detective, who had 
made a thorough search of the room. : 

“Do you really think the girl who has escaped is 
Rebecca Maderty ?’’ he asked. . 

“There's no doubt of it!*? answered the detective. 


= 


Isipor OLSEN is a 
Park Lano_ millionaire 
noted for his, wondorful 
collection of jewels and 
art treasures. Shortly 
after a violent quarrel 
with his private secretary, 
Harry Webster, whom he 


sacks,heisfound murdered | ,, ; M ‘ 
in his’ pape Ray! She’s esca us now, but we're bound to get her in 
fe ied foes the the end! Teo will describe her, sir, we'll have her 


description in’every police office in the country before 
the weck’s out.” : 

The detective suddenly looked closely into Webster's 
tace. 
“TI must ask you, sir,’ he said, “to keep us 
acquainted with your whereabouts until after the 
inquest on Mr. Olsen. The case is evidently one of 
straightforward robbery and murder.” 

“Of course, 1 shall do everything I can to be of 
assistance,” answered Webster pig eg 

Ho had disliked and despised Olsen, his employer, 
but the sudden cold-blooded murder of the man in 
bis own drawing-room had aroused in Webster’s mind 
a desire for vengeance. 

He was as anxious as Detective Mason himself to 
catch Rebecca Maderty, and her confederates, and 
bring them to justice. The manner in which she 
had escaped from the house struck him as marvelljus 
in its ingenuity. He understood now the bogus 
policeman’s reason for not wanting to arrest him, 
and his anxiety to leave the house with Rebecca 
Maderty. He had succecded in this, for as was after- 
wards ascertained, Rebecca Maderty and her con- 
fedcrate in uniform had slipped out of the house during 
the fw moments that Webster and Inspector Mason 
had been in the back room. The bogus constable had 
actually hailed.a taxicab and driven off as though 
the girl were really his prisoner. Such a ruse could 
only have been carried out in the heart of London 
by criminals of iron nerve. 

During the remainder of that night Olxen’s house was 
in possession of the police, and Webster went to an 
hotel and spent the night there. , 

At tho inquest on Olsen, he was the principal witness 
to be examined. 

The verdict was a furegone conclusion, and when 
the coroner entered the case as one of wilful murder by 
some person or persons unknown, Webster left the court 
in company of Inspector Mason. He and the detéctive 
shook hands on the pavement, and Webster hailed 
a taxi, gave the man his address, and stepped inside. 

“Ere years sir!’ called a boy. ‘ Murder of Park 
Lane Millionaire ! Full account of the inquest!” 

Webster refused the paper, and drew up the window 
of the taxi. 

That evening a messenger brought Webster an 
express letter up to his room in the little hotel in 
Paes Road to which he had moved. 

“My dear Webster,” ran the note, “I got yours of 
this morning, saying that you were looking for a post 
as ge! secretary. I spoke to the Governor about it, 
and I believe there is a chance with him, He wants 
you to come to-night. We have o dinner-party, and 
afterwardsa dance, but you will be able to have a private 
chat with him in the course of the evening. It will 
please my mother if you will come, as there is a shortage 
of men.’ 

For a minute or two, Webster sat on the edge of the 
bed, holding the letter carelessly in his fingers, 
Charley Hatherford and he had been at Harrow 
together, and as he flung himself into his dress clothes 
he recalled that the Hatherfords were enormously 
wealthy. 

That night, when he arrived at 108, Berkeley Square, 
and was ushered by a footman through the brilliantly- 
illuminated hall and into ao smell cloakroom, he 
regarded himself as in luck—the post of private 
secretary to Sir James Hatherford would be a consider- 
able improvement to the position he had held with 
Olsen. Ho felt grateful to Charley Hatherford for 
recommending him to his father. Having deposited 
his hat and coat in the cloakroom, he turned and saw 
Charloy Hatherford himself hurrying down the passage. 

“T am delighted to sec you again, old chap,” said 
Hatherford genially as he wrung his hand. ‘ You 
must have been having an exciting time lately getting 
mixed up with murders, burglaries, and that sort of 

i ' 

“A little too exciting !"? responded Webster, with 
a smile ; “* but what's the news with you ?”’ 


inside, and is buret open 
by Webster and the 
butler, Hodson. f 

"The cause of Webster's 
quarrel with his eny lover 
is a pretty typist, fabel 
4 Coton, the girl Olsen is 

ome marry. Mise 
Coton and Webster love one another, but, as Olsen has the 
yirl’s father in his clutches, she is sacrificing herself, 

The day of the murder happens to be the same as that 
chosen by Rebecca Maderty, the notorious Queen of 
"Thieves, to buigle the millionatre’s mansion. On the 
evening of the crime she “faints” outside, just as tho 
kindly old housekeeper is looking out of the window. . 

The ruse succeeds. The poor fainting creature—she is 
amazingly beautiful, though poorty dressed—is taken into 
the housekeeper’s own room to recover. 

Webster has been acquainted of this. After the quarrel 
with Mr. Olsen he goes upstairs to pack his bag. On his 
way upstairs he happens to look out of a landing window 
aa, notices the girl who “ fainted ” open the shutters of 
the house-keeper’s window. 

This strikes him as being peculiar and lator, when ho 
finds her ereeping quietly down the stairs, just after 
Olsen’s murder, he detains her and sends for 2 policeman. 

In the presence of the constable the girl accuses Webster 
of threatening to take Olscn’s life. Of course, this is to 
save her own skin, and the constable wants to take her off 
to the station. . 

Webster refuses to allow this, and scuds tho butler off to 
bring back an inspector. 

Hodson returns with Detective Inspector Mason, of 
Sco land Yard. Webster has a few minutes’ private con- 
versation with the inspector and recounts the incidents of 
the day. When he mentions the fainting episode outside 
the house the detective is excited. 

“By gad!’ he cried, *‘ then we've got her at last.” 

“ Got whom ? ” says Webster. 

“ Rebecca Maderty! Rebecca Maderty! There’s never 
een a woman thief to cqual her. She invented tho 
fainting trick and a dozen others for getting into guarded 
houses. Great Scott! Come along, sir, I shall want you 
to be present when I make the charge.” 

The detective walks rapidly aloug the passage with 
Webster at his heels. A moment later he turns the 
tees flings open the drawing-room door, and steps 
inside. 

The eallow-faced policeman and the girl have vanished. 
Tho room is empty ! 

(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 


CHAPTER V. 
A Strange Resemblance. 

For a minute nothing happened. Detective Mason 
stared about the disordered room in utter bewilderment. 
Webster stood near him, and in the doorway waited 
two policemen. 

* By Heaven,” cjaculated Detective Mason, “ she’s 
tricked us again!’’ He turned towards Webster. 
* Don’t you see it, sir? The wholo thing’s a plant. 
It’s the neatest thing that ever happened in my 
experience! Don’t you see?’ he said. “‘ You were 
out of this room not more than five minutes, You 
left her in charge of a constable, and when we come 
back she’s escaped—vanished ” 

“I don’t see,” said Webster, ‘ how she’s managed 
to dis; of the policeman.” 

“That's the whole point—that’s where her clever- 
ness comes in!’ ejaculated the detective. “* That 
policeman is a confederate of hers, He was no more 
a policeman than you are, sir! But Rebecca had him 
waiting outside the house just like a bona fide constable, 
so that if any accident happened to her he could just 
slip in and take chargo of her. Don’t you sec how 
suspicious it is he chanced to be on the doorstep when 
Hodson went out?” 

Webster recalled the girl’s delicate, fragile figure ; 
her gentle, intensely beautiful eyes; and her general 
air of timidity. It seemed impossible that this girl 
could be the notorious Rebecca Maderty, the insti- 
gator and head of a gang of the most expert thieves 
in the kingdom. It seemed impossible that it could 


S_JUST STARTED. _ 


“ 'm just starting a Parliamentary career,’ answer: | 
Hatherford, ‘‘ backed by the governor's cheque -bovi 
I spend the money, the governor signs the cheques! 
he two men ascended to the drawing-room togetle:. 
and hero Webster was introduced to Sir Jam. 
peal a scarlet-faced, jovial-looking may 
ty. 

“There is no time for talk now, Webster” 2.0 
Sir James; ‘‘ we'll have a chat together after dinn:. 

“My son tells me that you are a dancing mi.’ 
re ed Lady Hatherford a couple of hours later. «» 
Webster and Charley Hatherford appeared at the du 
of the ballroom, a superb apartment lavishly fe-in +i 
and decorated with flowers. 

“Yes, 1 dance a little,” answered Webster, wl .. 
about the room, where forty or fifty couples wu: 
already taking their places for the first dance. 

At the far end of the room, on a raised platform 
Hungarian band in brilliant blue uniform was waitin 
for the tap of the conductor's batén, The fremdtiy 
manners of the Hatherfords struck Webster 2: 4 
pleasant contrast to the treatment he had ter iv! 
at the hands of Isidor Olsen, and before an hour tad 
poe he had enjoyed several dances with chaiw »: 

ut unimportant young ladies, 

He knew that Lady Hatherford was making u-::{ 
him, and he made amy mind that if she contini! 1) 
supply him with charming-looking partners he wis 
“ satisfied to make himself as useful as po--ill. 

t about eleven, when he was engaged in a fascinat:.. 
two-step with the plump daughter of a gencral, 2:1 
of nineteen or twenty, he suddenly started, and nities i 
an exclamation, For a moment he hesitated, ih » 
stood rooted to the spot. 

“What is it?” ejaculated the girl. 

For Webster's face had suddenly grown pale. |. 
oye were staring, and his gaze remaincd fixed up: 
the face of a girl deep in conversation with a yx:t!:- 
joateg met of middle age. 

“What is it?’ repeated the girl, in saddea 
impatience, for Webster hed utterly forgottcs hie 
presence and tho fact that she was his partner. a../! 
that he had been guilty of the extraordinary procrn.e< 
of coming to a halt in the middle of a dance. 

“What is it?’ she asked again impatiently. 

“ Who is that lady over there 2” asked Webst:'. 

The girl turned and followed his gaze, then shruye: | 
her shoulders, and uttered a slight exclamation «: 
impatience. ; 

“Oh,” she said, “ you are evidently struck wi! 
admiration, like the rest of the men! That's M.-> 
Dalrymple, of course!” 

~ ymple ?”? he said. . 

Then he pulled himself together and apolosif 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “TD quite fore’ 
myself.” Tic finished the dance, returned the gil} 
her mother, then searched the room for the iets | 
had seen. . 

Presently he saw her advancing towards hing: + 
was still in conversation with the elderly man. >! 
had not secn Webster, and he watchcd her ae ste 
came forward walking slowly with superb pind 
like grace. She was a little above medium het 
with snowy arms and shoulders, Her hair was hen: 
coloured, and was coiffured with supreme art. 

Long, antique ear-rings decorated her small s.r 
and a heavy single row of pearls incircled Neri. 
She wore ‘a daring Parisian dress, evidentl |. 
Doucet or some French master of the art of msi” - 
women fascinating to the eye. But the two ties 
about her which riveted Webster's admiring att) 
were her two scarlet lips and the long, dark, my =i!" 
eyes—eyes which would have made her beaut!) ¢ 
every other feature had failed in beauty. : 
‘As Webster stood in the crowd admiring her a- > 
advanced, he felt again that strange quickening 0! '! 
pulses, of which he had been first conscious wher} 
eyes fell upon her a few minutes before. There we 
no doubt of the fact—this beautiful woman prow! 
a strange resemblance to the silent-footed, black-hait 
girl who had fainted outside Olsen’s house on the n't! 
of the millionaire’s murder! . : 

“Gad!” whispered a laughing voico in Web-ic 
ear, ‘‘ so you're moon-struck, too! It’s terrible hew 
she fascinates us!" 

“Who is she, Charley?’? asked Websie’. ! 
hear her name’s Miss Dalrymple, but tell me son thins 
about her.” . 

“There's not much to tell,’ answered (19!) 
Hatherford, “except that she fascinates all the mee 
I suggested to her last week that she should hav + 

rinted circular for rejecting proposals of maytise 

“Don’t be a fool!’ answered Webster pet’: 
« Tell me who she is, and where she lives.” 

“Well,” answered Hatherford, “ her father wr: 
Sir Rupert Dalrymple, who died, leaving | 
immense fortune, She has a place in Buckingham" 
She is related to half the county. She rides >!.- 
to hounds——” i acid 

At that moment he broke off; Miss Dalry)” °" 
the clderly man had advanced to within a yard of in” 
Her eyes suddenly fell upon Webster; for am" |” 
he thought their expression changed, then (1° 
Hatherford advanced a step. . . 

“Miss Dalrymple,’ he said, “may I intro 
you my oid school chum, Harry Webster t 
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Miss Dalrymple smiled and bowed. Charley 

Hatherford turned his attention to the elderly man, 
who looked none too ploased to find himself interrupted 
in his talk with the girl. Miss Dalrymple, however, 
for some reason of her own, made herself particularly 
pleasant to Webster, and, although her programme was 
nearly full, a minute or two later accepted his offer of 
a dance. 
‘ When his arm was about her, and they were circling 
the perfect floor of the room together, Webster began 
to call himeeif a fool for having thought there could be 
a resemblance between this brilliant woman and 
Rebecca Maderty. He saw now that they were 
utterly different in overy articular, 

Miss Dalrymple was golden-haired—the girl who had 
escaped from Olsen’s house had had black hair. The 
complexion of the two women was utterly dissimilar, 
tebecca Maderty’s face had been chalk white—she 
had given him the impression of _thinness—Miss 
Dalrymple was neither thin nor pale. In point of fact, 
she was the most beautiful woman he had ever scen. 

When their dance was finished, Miss Dalrymple 
vranted him the privilege of sitting out the next dance. 

“Who was the old gentleman who was speaking to 
yon?” he asked, ** when I was introduced 2?” 

* Miss Dalrymple smiled. 

“That,” she said, ‘‘ was Mr. Hyden Bolsover, the 
Home Secretary. But don’t let's bother talking 
ahout Mr, Bolsover—he rather bores me !”” 

She paused a moment, and turned her lustrous eyes 
upon Webster. They wero seated in a dimly-lighted, 
palm-decorated conservatory, and Webster occupied 
» wicker chair immediately at her side. There was 
something in the look she turned upon him that dis- 
concerted him—he felt confused and foolish, but 
at the back of his mind he was saying to him- 
self: 

~ By Heaven! she's the most beautiful woman 
I've ever seen in my life!’ 

“Mr. Webster,’ said Miss Dalrymple, as she 
turne. away and leaned back in her chair fanning 
herself softly with a fan of gold and ivory, “I 
have an impression that I have seen you some- 
where before !”’ 

“Thad that impression about you,” he said. 

“Indeed |”? answered the girl. 

She held her head thoughtfully on one side and 
leaned her chin on her hands, 

“1 wonder,” she said, “ where we can have 
met 7? 

Mor a second there hovered in Webster's mind 
the impulse to mention Isidor Olsen's house, and 
the night of the tragedy. But a second later 
he drove the impulse from him—the idea was 
preposterous! And yet there was an amazing 
likeness in Miss Dalrymple’s eyes to the eves of 
ihe girl, whose wrist he had touched as she crept 
stealthily down the stairs of Olsen's house, 

~f can’t think where we can have met,’ he 
ssid lamely at length, 

“That is not a compliment to me,” said 
Miss Dalrymple, with a slight air of coquettish- 
ness, “for L can have made very little impression 
on you if you cannot remember where we have 
met”? 

~ That makes me think that T can never have 
met you before,’ answered Webster, ‘or,’ he 
added gallantly, “ perhaps I may have met you 
in my dreams,’’ 

“Oh, please don't!" protested Miss Dal- 
trymple, “ You are beginning to talk like the 
lome Secretary. He is always paying comptiments— 
except to his wife.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A Knock at the Door. 

For half an hour they sat together, and the soft 
atrains of the band floated out to them. It seemed tu 
Webster as if Miss Dalrymple were still puzzling in her 
mind as to where they could have met, for she led him 
om to talk about himsclf, and then listened intently. 
' Under the influence of the music, the semi-darkness, 
and Miss Dalrymple’s beauty, he began to forget 
rntirely that at the moment he was a private secretary 
out of employment, that Miss Dalrymple was a wealthy 
woman, related, as Charley Hathcrford had said, to 
half the county. Nevertheless, when he led her back 
into the drawing-room at length he felt that their 
itimacy had made great strides, he flattered himself 
that they were already more than acquaintances. 

Mr. Bolsover, like a great fat Cupid, was hovering 
neat the door of the conservatory when they emerged. 


Webster found himself wondering why an important | 


political*person like a middle-aged Home Secretary 
‘ould make such a public ass of himsclf, when Sir 
J ‘mes Hatherford touched him on the shoulder. 
te Webster,” he said, ‘I have been talking to my 
‘oy Charley about you ; he has an immense opinion of 
You, and as I have an immense opinion of him and of 
his judgment, I have decided to offer you the post of 
\tivate secretary to myself. Charley has done tho 
work until now, and will do i} for another month. 
hat is your idea of terms ?” 
Webster stated the salary he required, and in five 
Ninutes the matter was concluded ; he was definitely 
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engaged as secretary to Sir James Hatherford, and 
was to take up his duties in a month. 

“Your salary will begin at once,” said Sir Charles, 
“and you will have a peaceful and quict month to 
idle about in!” 

He laid a friendly hand on Webster's shoulder, then 
turned and resumed his duties as host. Neither he 
nor Harry Webster were aware that this quict month 
was to be such a month as Webster had never dreamed 
of! Neither had Sic James dreamed that Webster 
would never occupy the post he had offered him. 

For some days after the dance Webster found himsclf 
utterly at a loss what to do, He had removed his 
belongings to a quiet, furnished flat off Fdgware Road. 
The greater part of his time was occupied with thoughts 
of Miss Dalrymple. Somehow by contrast Mabel 
Coton had grown colourless and uninteresting. He 
excused himself for not calling on Miss Coton by the 
thought that it would be a little indelicate to do so so 
soon after Olsen’s death, for even if she had not loved 
Olsen she had been engaged to him, and had been 
about to become his wife. 

A week after the dance at Sir James Hatherford’s 
Webster again met Miss Dalrymple at a house to 
which Charley Hatherford had taken him. During 
the next two weeks he met her regularly, and the 
acquaintance between them ripened rapidly into 
friendship, and into something more than friendship 
on Webster's part. He began to ask himself if it were 
possible for a man to love two women. Yet he was 
not sure that he loved Miss Dalrymple. She fascinated 


him; he realised that she was exerting her charms to 
fascinate him, and he found himself a willing victim. 
One morning, he saw her riding in the Park. Sho 


Dalrymple,” he gasped. 


was mounted on a mettlesome horse, and she made 
a picture of perfect grace as she cantered past with 
the sunlight glinting on her fair hair, with the broad. 
brimmed bowler hat crushed down upon her head, 
and ina black riding-habit that fitted her to perfection. 

He raised his hat as she went by, and she rode up 
to speak to him, then rode away again. As Webster 
followed her with his eves he langhed to himself to 
think that he could have been fool enough to imagine 
that this woman and Rebecca Maderty were one and 
the same. He saw now the absolute idiocy of the 
idea, and yet two nights later he received the shock 
of his life. 

He was dining again at Sir James Hatherford’s ; he 
knew Miss Dalrymple was also a guest. As he 
ascended the stairs of the house to the drawing-room 
he suddenly saw Miss Dalrymple step out of a side 
room on to the dimly-lit lauding above him. For the 
first time since she had known him she was wearing 
a black dress, At sight of her his heart gave a sudden 


leap.“ My God!" he gasped.“ Rebecca derty!”” 
For a minute he did not recognise that woman 
who stood before him was Miss Dalrymple. She had 


not seen him coming, and the expression on her face 
had been identical with the expression he had secn on 
Rebecca Maderty’s face as she crept down the stairs 
on the night of Olsen's murdee—the look was a look 
of fear. But the moment the girl saw Webster her 
expression changed; she became Miss Dalrymple 
again—the cultured, perfectly-at-case woman of 
Society. 

They talked for a minute on the landing, and 
Webster took her down to dinner. Sumehow, Miss 
Dalrymple’s light conversation failed to cheer him; 
the sight of her in the semi-darkness of the stair-head 


The nect moment Webster had staggered back, and was stacina at 
the girl with eyes wide vith horvor and amazement. 
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lingered in his mind. He was positive at last that 
there was some mystery about Miss Dalrymple. 

The dinner-party was a small one, and among the 
guests vas a man with a grey moustache and heavy 
eyebrows. He was a man of fifty, rather above middle 
height, with small bluc eyes. As his eyes met Webster's, 
Webster was conscious of a swift, warning look, 
and a few minutes later Miss Dalrymple leaned 
towards Webster and asked in an unglertone: “Do 
you happen to know the man with the grey 
moustache 1” 

“No,” he said, “* [have never seen him before.” 

“Our hostess,” went on Miss Dalrymple, © intro. 
duced him as Mr. MeKane, a tea-planter from India. 
He doesn’t strike me,” she went on, “ax particularly 
sunburnt for a man who has lived in India.” 

After that the conversation drifted on to general 
topics, and, after the ladies had yone, the man in th: 
grey moustache came round the table and touched 
Webster on the shoulder. 

“T saw you recognised me,” he said in a low tone. 
“J should be glad if you would not mention the fact. 
[ happen to be here on duty, and only our host and 
yourself know who Lam, It might upsct the wuests 
if they knew Me. McKane, the tea-planter, was really 
Detective Inspector Masoa of Scotland Yard!” 

* Why are you here ?”” asked Webster. 

Inspector Mason shook his head and siniled. 

“That's a professional secret.” he said. 

During the few minutes that elapsed before the man 
ascended to the drawing-room Webster found his nine 
running again on that amazing likeness between the 
woman he loved and the woman he had scen on the 
stairs on the night of Olsen’s murder. 

Ye knew now that he was hopelessly and 
passionately in love with Miss Dalryinple, and 
he believed and hoped that she cared a Jittle 
for him. But something told him that a mystery 
surrounded her; her fikeness to Rebecca Maderty 
tantalixed and disturbed him. 

He told himself again and again that one 
woman was fair and the other dark. He knew 
that he hated Rebecea Maderty, and that h- 
would be the first to lend a hand to bring her 
to justice. Miss Dalrymple said she had never 
heard of Rebecca Maderty, bat after seeing her 
on the stairs that night he could not believe that 
the resemblance between these two women was 
accidental, He was determined to question Miss 
Dalrymple again. Unfortunately for himself, 
however, when he entered the drawing-reoin 
where the ladies were assembled he saw ina switt 
glance that Miss Dalrymple was not there. 

Charley Hatherford cams up to him ai few 
minutes later and laid a hand on his shoulder, 

“Pm sorry. old chap,” he said, but sour 
frieud Miss Dalrymple ius tad to go home. My 
mother tells me she is suffering from a bark 
headach>.” 

~ Headache ?~ 
had silently joined) them, 
subject to headache 7” 

Webster cast a swift look at the police-oftieer, 
who, in his white tis, whit. waistcoat, and well- 
ent evening clothes, could pass casily for one of 
Sir James Hatherford’s quosts. 

“No, Me. MeKane” answered Charley Hather- 
ford, ° E have never known her io have a heard 
ache before.” 

* Poor girl! responded the detective, 
expect. she found the atmosphere of the dining- 
room a little close. Eh, Mr. Webster 2° 

He looked at Webster for a moment with a carious 
intentnes=, then turned and moved acress the room, 

“He's a queer fellow, that MeKene” said Charley 
Hatherford, glancing after the detective. 

Very,” said Webster, 

Me was wondering at Miss Daleympl’s sadden 
absence ; a Vague uncitsiness seized him on her behalf, 
Ho felt perplescd and bewildered. He wanted to be 
alone, (o think things out. 

Detective Mason's presence in that hous. Miss 
Dalrymple’s strange resembbkance to Rebecca Maderts 
and the fact of which he was now at last aware that 
Detective Mason kept him incessantly under observa: 
tion, filled him with a sudden desive te escape fron 
the house. Was it possible the detecuive suspoctyd 
him of Olsen's murder 2 fle det rinined te go to his 
rooms, and, having excused bins if to Sie daanes and 
to his hostess, he made his way out of the hous: 

A footman whistled a taxi, and as he turned out of 
Berkeley Square and looked back at the Hatherfords 
house he drew a sigh of relief. Detective Mason had 
not followed him ! 

For an hour after his return to his fat, which was 
on the third floor of a gloomy block of buildings 
Webster remained seated in his littl sitthay-room 
staring into the fire and smoking furiously. He wes 
thinking over the eveuts of the cvewing and wor dering 
how Detective Mason came to be present at Sir dames 
Hatherford’s house. He recaided the fret that) Lady 
Hatherford possessed mainificent: jewels, apd that an 
attempt had been mads to steal Gem tsi during the 
past year, without success. Perhaps, after all, this 
accounted for Masun’s presences there. 

‘Then his mind returned azecin to Miss Daleymols. 


repeated Detcetive Mason, whe 
“Ts Mies Dalryopl: 


It's ee 
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He decided to write her a note and express his sorrow 
that she had been unwell. Then he began to wonder 
if Detective Mason, his suspicions awakened by the 
description of Rebecca, had noticed that strange 
resemblance which had so perplexed himself ? 

Somchow, thoughts of Miss Coton seldom entered 
his mind now. Her charms scemed quiet and ordinary 
compared to the brilliant fascination of Miss Dalrymple. 
Of course, Miss Dalrymple was rich, and enjoyed 
every advantage of riches and jewels and all the luxurics 
which help to make a woman more attractive to men. 

Webster went on dreaming in this fashion, with his 
eyes fixed on the dying embers of the fire, and the 
clock slowly slipped round until it was after twelve. 
One after another lights in the great block of flats 
had been extinguished, the whole building seemed to 
have sunk into heavy slcep. Webster rose, yawned, 
knocked out his pipe and placed it on the mantelshelf. 

At that moment a distant sound broke the stillness. 
Hic listened. The lift giving access to the flate had 
ecascd to work at twelve o'clock at night, and someone 
was ascending the bare stone steps—ascending swiftly, 
with light footsteps. Almost before Webster realised 
what had happened the i had reached tho 
uncarpeted landing outside his door. 

For a moment he heard heavy breathing; then a 
low, hurried knock sounded on the panels of his door. 

There was something wild and insistent in the 
knocking that caused his heart to beat quicker. 

He hurried out of the room into the little square 
hall ; swiftly he drew back the chain from the door, 
and began to draw it open. ‘Then he became aware 
of a dark figure that leapt past him into the hall with 
the swiftness of a panther. 

“* Quick, quick ! close the door!” whispered a voice. 

Mechanically, Webster closed the door, then turned. 
The stranger had disappeared from the hall, and in a 
few strides Webster entered his small sitting-room. 
There, standing with her back to the fireplace, and, 
breathing heavily, was a girl in a black dress. The 
moment Webster's eyes fell upon her in the full glare 
of the electric light he started back, and raised his 
hands to his brows. 

“Rebecca Maderty!” he gasped. “‘ Rebecca 
Maderty !” 

Yes, yes,” whispered the girl, in a voice that was 
almost a hiss. ‘‘ Rebecca Maderty! Mr. Webster, 
for God’s sake, hide me! The police—the police——” 

“Hide you!” he repeated, he made a step towards 
her. The recollection of the robbery of Olsen’s house, 
and of Olsen’s murder leapt through his mind. He 
flashed out a hand and gripped her by the wrist. 

The next second ie had staggered back, and was 
staring at her with eycs wide with horror and 
amazement. 

** Miss Dalrymple!” he gasped. 

Even as he spoke heavy -footsteps were heard 

ascending the stone steps outside, then the long-drawn 

note of a police whistle shrilled through the night. 

A minute later cautious footsteps crossed the passage 

* outside, and halted at the door of the flat. 
CHAPTER VII. 
Detective Mason is Foiled. 

Five minutes after the shrill police whistle sounded 
through the night, and the cautious footsteps paused 
outside his door, Webster, with his pipe in his mouth, 
a red in the passage, unchained the door of his flat 
and opened it again. 

On the threshold stood a police constable in uniform, 
and Detective Inspector Mason himself. The detective 
was wearing an overcoat over his evening dress, and 
a soft felt hat. He nodded curtly to Webster. 

“Tm zy sorry to trouble you, sir,” he said, “ but 
a young lady entered your flat a few minutes ago.” 

**A young lady?’ 

Webster took his pipe out of his mouth, and stared 


surprise. 

“I’m afraid there’s a mistake,” he said. 

“There's no mistake at all!” retorted Detective 
Inspector Mason. 

ebster flashed a look into the detective’s face. 

“ Did you see her come in ?” 

The detective made no answer. 

“Tam sorry you doubt my word, Mr. Mason,” went 
on Webster; ‘this is not a convenient hour of the 
night for visitors, but under the circumstances you are 
perfectly welcome to search my flat if you wish to 
do so!” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered tho detective, somewhat 
abashed. He was rather taken aback by the fact that 
Webster showed such willingness to let hia search his 
flat. ‘The lady we're after has epee through my 
fingers once before. I don’t intend that she shall get 


aney this time!” 
‘e stepped into the flat, giving the police constable 
h oor. When he 


a sign to remain on watch near the 
entered the sitting-room with Webster, Mason cast 
a swift look about him. The room wasempty. Two 
minutes’ search showed him that there was no possible 
place of concealment. 

“Tf yea Bons mind, I should like to examine the 


bedroom 

“ Certainly.” 

They went into the small bedroom together, and 
Webster turned on the light. A thorough examination 


and with his right hand quietly rais 
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of this room showed that it, too, was empty. To make 
doubly sare, he even drew aside the blind, and glanced 
out. There was only onc other room in the small 
flat—this was the kitchen. Webster turned on tho 
light here, and again Detcctive Mason's scarch proved 
fruitless. There was no sign anywhere of the girl who 
had entered the flat five minutes before. Detective 
Mason remained for.a minute pulling his grev moustache 
thoughtfully. Then he raised his keen blue eyes to 
Webster's face. 

“The woman I'm looking for,” he said slowly, 
“ia Rebecca Maderty ; there has been another big 
robbery, and a murder in the West End. I am pretty 
sure she had a hand in it, and I think I ought to inform 
you, Mr. Webster, that it’s a serious matter to assist 
criminals who are attempting to escape arrest!” 

“T quite agree,” observed Webster. ‘* But you 
happen to be wrong in your suspicions about me. 1 
have allowed you to search my flat. 
possible for the lady to be conccaled here, please 20 
over it again! If, however, you arc mistaken, I think 
you owe me an apology.” 

Detective Mason, with his brows drawn dowa, 
made a sccond scarch of every room in the flat, and 
finally he went to Webster's sitting-room wiadow 
overlooking the quadrangle. Here he drew up the 
blind and looked out. 

““T see there are no fire-escapes on this side of the 
building,” he said ; “ and it’s four storeys to the ground. 
She didn’t escape by the window,” added Detective 
Mason, with a thoughtful air. 

He drew down the blind and turned away. A minute 
later he left the flat, still with his brows drawn together, 
and an intent, puzzled expression in his eyes. He 
could have sworn that the woman he and his men had 
pursued to the building had entered Webster's flat, and 
yet he was obliged to believe the evidence of his own 
senses. Save for Webster nice. calmly meoking his 

ipe before going to bed, the flat was entirely empty. 
i Webster i | the door after the detective had gone, 
and a minute or two later heard the burr of an electric 
bell in the flat next hisown. Detective Maeon evidently 
intended to pursue his inquiries still further. 

Webster waited a minute until he hcard the door of 
the flat next to his own being unchained, then he went 
rapidly into his bedroom, closed the door behind him, 
and turned off the electric light, leaving the room in 
darkness. He went to the window, took a folded 
news r from the sill, seized something firmly with 
his left hand, that had been sangesled by the newspaper, 

the lower sash 
of the window. ‘ 

The thing he had seized, which had been concealed 
beneath the newspaper, was the knotted end of a 
heavy leather strap. Before tying the knots, Webster 
had dipped the end in his water-jug, so that there was 
no chance of the knot slipping with the heavy weight 
that was to be put upon it. 

Having done this, he had buckled the second strap 
from his trunk to the first one. Thus he was in 
possession of a six-foot length of strap with a loop 
at the end. For, under Eehoocs's directions, he had 
slipped the end of the second strap through its buckle 
before fastening it to the first. 

‘Phen, when everything was ready, and while 
Detective Mason was still knocking at the door, 
Rebecca had ordered him to slip the loop over her head. 
Two minutcs later, when Detective Mason had entered 
the bedroom, the room was empty. 

Tho detective had looked suspiciously about the 
room ; he had even looked into Webster's trunk from 
which the strap had been removed, but he had not 
noticed that innocent-looking folded newspaper, which 
s>rved to conceal the knotted end of the strap. 

“He's gone,” whispered Webster, when he had 
raised the window. He spoke apparently into vacancy. 
Then he began to pull on the strap. 

A minute later Rebecca Maderty stood beside him 
in the darkness of the room. Webster softly closed 
the window. 

“ They are searching the next flat now,” he whispered. 
“Weren't you afraid, hanging out there ?” 

“ No,” answered the girl ; “‘ it’s the kind of adventure 
that satisfies me.” 

“Did you know that the detective drew up the 
blind in the other room and looked out ?”’ 

“ Yes,” she answered, in a chee 

“‘ What would you have done if he had discovered 
that you were hanging from this window by the 
strap ?”’ asked Webstcr. 

“T should have slipped my arms out of the loop, 
and dropped to the asphalt below.” 

“That would have meant instant death!’ 

“TI would rather that than be captured,’ answered 
the girl. 

They were still in the darkness, and both spoke in 
whispers, Webster's mind was working rapidly. 
Rebecca Maderty and Miss Dalrymple were the same ! 
The thought struck him, and seemed to sweep him off 
his feet. 

Miss Dalrymple, the Socicty woman, with the golden 
hair and riches, and all the luxuries of life at her 
command, was one and the same with this dark, lithe, 
black-haired and pale girl, who had a few minutes ago 
wee his protection. 

e recalled the night of Olsen’s death, when he had 


If you think it | 
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stealthily down ti. 


seen Rebecca Maderty creepi 
stairs in an attempt to escape from the house. Ti; 
he thought of the queenly Miss Dalrymple surround: . 
by admirers at Sir James Hatherford: 8 house. 
seemed even now impossible that these two utte:'; 
different personalities could be one and the same. 

He had gradually grown to love Miss Dalrympl- : 
he believed ‘that she cared for him, and nothing but |i " 
pe wealth had prevented him from declaring }i'- 
love. The idea that Miss Dalrymple was a thi-f 
was the leader of the cleverest gang of jewel thi. 
in the kingdom, smote him like a blow. 

In the darkness of his room, with Rebecca Mad: ::. 
standing near him, he put his hands hard upou i: 
brows. And at the same instant he felt a soft, gent) 
touch—Rebecca Maderty’s cool, slender fingers removed 
his hands. He felt a pair of arms steal about his iw! . 
anil he heard a low voice—the voice of Miss Dalry). 
whispering in his ears, sal 

“You're ‘not horrified 2 You don't hate n° 
Just because I am only Rebecca Maderty 7” 

There was a delicious supplication in the soft wor, 
that intoxicated Webster. How could he be sor 
For a moment he did not care who she was, or what 
were the circumstances of her visit there. He ou 
knew that she was the one woman in the world for hit, 
Her arms were about his neck, her smooth cheek w+ 
against his, She was just a beautiful tender wou: 
in his eyes. 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


NO CASH, NO SUIT! 


A CERTAIN citizen noted for deliberation ir 
settling his bills went to a merchant tailor tu |. 
measured for a new overcoat. After this prov-s- 
was finished the customer said, “ I'll be frank with 
you. I can’t pay for this overcoat until the firt 
of the year. Will that make any difference :" 

= a the slightest.’” 

“ That's very good of you. When will the ovr- 
coat be ready ?’ 2 

* The first of the year.” 


Tux hotel visitor had waited fully an hour for a 
very slow waiter to serve two courses. 

“Now, waiter,” he said to the knight of th- 
napkin, “can you bring me some tomato salad 
And,” continued the customer, “ while you'r 
away you might send me a postcard every now 
and. then.” 


GO TO BLACKPOOL TOWER. 


Ir you are living or staying at Blackpool arid 
you want a day out, where do you go? ‘To Black: 
pool ‘Tower, of course. 

That is why Pcarson’s Weekly has arrange: 
for some gala days at the Tower later on in the 
geason, 

There is no other place in the North that provie- 
as much fun as can be obtained at Blackpool - 
Mammoth Pleasure Palace. From early morn i» 
dewy eve you are flitting here, there, and evens: 
where exploring one thing or another. 

The Tower itself, which is well over 500 fect hngh. 
can be ascended by lift. Then there is a menay:'. 
including a monkey house and bear garden-. 
aviary, an aquarium, roof gardens, variety «ni: 
tainments, and last, but not by any means Teast 
merry dancing carnivals in the most, magnilir: 1 
ballroom pavilion in Europe. . ; 

The ballroom is wonderful. It is capabl: «! 
holding 6,000 people, and to watch the jolly coup! - 
dancing every evening, with snow and confer: 
being showered upon them, and the limelig!: 
working from all parts of the ballroom, is a pretiy 
sight. 

eThe aquarium and menagerie are just the sor! 
of places to appeal to the youngsters. The tis! 
feed every day at 11.30, and in the zoo almost eve') 
kind of four-legged beast will be found. Aft: 
visiting the menagerie, the roof gardens mi-t be 
explored. They adjoin a delightful, old-fashivnr 
China Town, and special concert parties give ent: 
tainments there every afternoon and evening. 

For this year’s season Mr. G. H. Harrop. tl” 
ee general manager, presents the spectacula: 

allct and ragtime revue entitled The Four Sos? 
performed by 150 local children. . 

It should not on any account be missed. 
It should be remembered that the pail: 
is the scene of Blackpool's famous Sunday even" , 
concerts, whero all the popular singers of the d- 

meet and show what they can do. 

We will give further particulars of our Co 
Days later on, but it must not be forgotten thi! 
those Pearson’s Weekly readers who go, are £0" 
to have the time of their lives. 


Sf you “ Middle” then you can “ Motelet.” See the August PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. Wow on sale. 
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THE MOTOR IN WAR. 


It can be Utilised in so Many Different 
Ways that Horses Will Not be Wanted. 


car 
By 


In all manner of ingenious ways the motor is 
lheing adopted for military purposes, and in future 


warfare t vehicles will play an important part. 


‘The old-time horse wagon as a means of transport 
is rapidly being displaced by motor vehicles fitted 
with various devices which enablo them to travel 
neross rough country with remarkable ease and 


peed. ‘ 


One of the most successful of these innovations 
is a military transport wagon which drags itself over 
the ground 
like a huge 


caterpillar. 
This _vehi- 


not run on 
whecls but 
>TO greases 
? means 
of a long 
thick con- 
tinuous 
chain, 
which, as it 
revolves, 


orer rough country like huge caterpillars 
ure dieplacing the horse wagon for military \ * 8 ON 
purposes. along. 
This re- 


markable vehicle climbs over small _hillocks, 
mountain paths, crosses ditches, and crawls 
over rough and stony ground with little effort, 


as the chain device forms a sort of road 


of its own, with the result that this wagon can 
{ransport men and guns over the most uneven 
yround with little difficulty. 

The French War .Office recently purchased a 
motor vehicle for mili which is an 
ingenious combination of a land vehicle and a motor- 
boat. 

In neulity it is a form of motor-boat fitted with 
wheels, and thus it is capable of travelling both 
on land and water. The power from the fourtcen 
horse- 
power en- 
vine can 
be trans- 
mitted 
from the 
driving 
wheels to 
i propeller 
beneath 
the boat- 
shaped 
chassis, 
and on 
water it is capable of travelling at nine miles an 
hour, whilst on land its speed is twenty. 

The advantage of this invention for military 
purposes is that it is capable of crossing rivers 
without the trouble of searching for bridges; and, 
where roads are bad, this craft can make wide 
detours by means of water. The success of this 
invention will probably result in its adoption by 
other Continental powers. 

The armoured motor is now almost as valuable 
an asset to matters military as the armoured train. 
Russia was one of the first countries to adopt 
motor-cars as fighting machines, and now most 
of the big nations number them amongst their 
modes of defence. ‘These vehicles are constructed 
uf shot-proof steel, and in appearance they resemble 
portable 
forts, for 
every part 
of the 
motor is 
armoured 
to protect 
its vital 
parts from 
stray bul- 
lets. 

On top 
of the 


f ‘ vehicle a 
peedy armoured motor-cars are now in the gmall gun 
possession of all Europcan armies. Note t t 
the portable raila they carry and put down © U TTC 
when they wish to cross a smali river PT Ojects, 

or ditch, which 


The French ave now using a scouling motor 
which can travel on both land and water. 


“"Tow to undress in the water.” 


+ cle does 
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secretes a quick-firmg gun. At the sides of 
these fighting machines portable steel bridges 
are carried, on which the car runs when ditches 
or soft ground have to be traversed. These cars 
are very specdy, being capable of travelling at 
thirty miles an hour despite their great weight, and, 
as the engine can be started from the interior, the 
driver can start and stop his machine without 
revealing himself. 

The advent of aircraft as fighting machines 
has resulted 


in the con- Ser 
struction of = ‘\“ at) 
motor re- dos ' 

. ( Aa 44 
pair shops, oh 


whose duty 
it is to 
follow mili- 
tary aero- 
planes 
about the 
country. 


These vehi- |. ———— - 

cles, the The portable acroplane factory which 
a follows military flyers, or speeds to the 

most per- scene of suiashes. 

fect ex- 


amples of which are possessed by the French 
Government, are marvels of ingenuity, for, in 
addition to carrying spare propellers and wings for 
aeroplanes, they ave fitted with lathes, drilling 
machines, forges—in fact most of the apparatus 
necessary to completely rebuild an acroplane, 
except, of course, the engine. 

Fitted with powerful engines, these wagons will 
speed to the scene of aeroplane smashes, or follow 
as best they can military flyers during long cross- 
country flights, carrying petrol and oil supplies. 
In the roofs of several of these machines windows 
are placed so that the movements of the aeroplanes 
they are assisting can be observed. 

Experiments have recently been made with 
armoured motor-cycles, with a view to forming 
a corps of this description for military work. Light 
quick-firing guns are placed on a spring base just 
in front of the handle-bars and ammunition is 
carried on the rider's back. These machines arc 
also designed to act as pret geney fire fighters, 
chemical extinguishers being fitted by means of 
spring brackets on each side of the rear wheel. 

A foun of militz ry motor vehicle which is becoming 
very popular amongst European armies is a 
mechanical lorry which can adapted to all 
manner of uses. 

The vehicle is fitted with an extra strong body, 
and is so ws, 
built that 4 \ 
the rear — " ama 
portion “\ gt 
can be con- 
verted into 
a field 
kitchen, an 
ambulance, 
a search- 


light base, T 


a fire en- 
gine, a field 
gun, OT EXTINGUISHER : 
baggage Motor-eycics armed with guns and jive- 
wagon. fighting appa ralus are being ew pertmented 
The neces- with for military use. 

sary apparatus for carrying out these adaptations 
is stored in a truck drawn at the rear of the car, 
and hence it ean travel about country and prove 
itself useful according to the demands of circum- 
stances. 


FIRE 


—o—— 


Cauier: © Florrie, is your mother in?” 
Florric : ‘‘ Mother is out shopping.” 

Caller; “* When will she return?” 

Florrie (calling back): ‘ Mamma, what shall I 
say now ?” 


— 


A COOL ANSWER. 

A WELL-KNOWN judge dined at a restaurant 
where the man who takes care of the hats is cele- 
brated for his memory about the ownership of 
headgear. 

“ How do you know that this is my hat ?” the 
judge asked, as his silk hat was presented to 
him. 

“TJ don’t know it, sir,’”’ said the man. 

“Then why do you give it to me?” cried the 
bewildered judge. 

“Because you gave it to me, sir,” replicd the 
man without moving a muscle of his face. 


VOU GAN FORGE YOUR NAME. 


~ 


The Ins and Outs of a Crime of Which Lap 
Little is Known. 


Tue average Englishman’s ignorance of the law 
of his own land is amazing, and this applies not 
only to the complexities of the Common Law, 
but also to the much more simple Criminal Law. 

Take, for example, one of the commonest crimes -— 

forgery. The belief is very common that the crime 
of forgery consists solely of imitating someone 
else’s signature—generally on a cheque. 
_. Now, although this act is, of course, forgery. 
there are circumstances where it is quite an innocent 
act, and the crime is by no means limited to copying. 
To imitate another man’s signature is quite innovent 
provided the other man loses no money by it. and 
provided also that the imitator does not obtain 
thereby money or goods that he could not have 
obtained otherwise. 

To forge, one need not necessarily write anything. 
For instance, a man was once convicted of forgery 
hecause he had omitted a certain clause in a will 
which the testator had wished to be insericd. 
which omission qualified the will in the favour of 
the copyist. And, strange to say, it was held by 
the Court that no forgery would have been com- 
mitted if the copyist had omitted a larger part of 
the will, or had omitted to copy it altogether. 

Is Your Name Rockefeller ? 

It is not forgery to imitate the signature of a 
famous artist on a picture, as it has been decided 
that the signature is, under ordinary circumstances, 
affixed for purposes of identification. On the other 
hand, it is frequently forgery to sign one’s own 
name, and many persons have already gone to prison 
for this. 

Suppose that you happened to the same 
naine ‘as that of a well-known financier or man of 
substance, like Rockefeller Suppose also that you 
were to sign your own name on the back of an 
acceptance bill or other document, and that you 
induced someone to attach a value to that docu- 
ment which it did not possess, you would be guilty 
of forgery, even though you had not stated 
definitely that it was the signature of your wealthy 
namesake. 

Similarly, if you write a false reference for a 
friend and enable him thereby to obtain credit, von 
commit forgery, although you may be only signing 
your own name. 

If a postal order is sent to you in mistake for 
another person of the same name, and you indor-c it 
and draw the money, your crime is forgery. 

Lf you make any false declaration or misrepresen- 
tation in writing to obtain money, even if you only 
do so to obtain money that is legally owed to you, 
you commit forgery. 

On the other hand, paradoxieal as it may secon, 
you commit no forgery if you induce a man to sign 
a document by misrepresenting the contents ot 
the document. 

There are many other cases in which a man may 
commit a grievous offence while only doing that 
which he might well think he has a perfect right to 
do. For instance, a case once came into Court in 
which a man was sued for photographing his 
own picture. 

What Larceny Means. 

The defendant was a wealthy citiz:n, and he 
had purchased the original painting of a living 
artist. of considerable note. ‘This he had photo- 
graphed and publicly exhibited—and, although the 
victure was indisputably his own property, which 
fe might burn if he chose, it was held that he had 
no right to photograph it, as tho rights of repro- 
duction had been sold before the picture came into 
the possession of the then owner. 

Larceny, too, is a remarkable crime. A foot pad 
was once arrested before he could pick up the goods 
that he had frightened his victim into dropping. 
He was indicted for larceny, but acquitted, as it was 
held that, to complete the act of larceny, goods 
must be moved from one place to another. 

You could be convicted of larceny for stealing 
what is indisputably your own property, if you 
were to break into a pawnbroker’s shop and steal 
your own pledge--or if you were to induce the 
pawnbroker to hand you your own property and 
then make off with it. 

But it is still more remarkable that you could not 
bo convicted for pawning valuables entrusted to 
your care, provided that you had a reasonable hope 
of redeeming them before they would have to be 
returned, 


See this weck’s SCOUT, the best paper for boys. 
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“Your set,” said Lilian, 
with a littl: grimace, as 
she threw her racquet into 
the air and caught it again 
dexterously. 

“Yes, Love set,” said 
her companion bitterly. 
“Ig that what you 
mean ?” 

She gave him a sidelong 

“That is a most uncal 
with a pout on her pretty lips 
should expect from you. 
unnecessary person.” . 

‘Am L to infer from that you would rather I went 
away?” 

“Your inferences always bore me—you know they 
do,” went on the girl in a provoking voice. ‘I said 
‘get’ with its usual tennis meaning, and you ou ht 
not to have misconstrued it.” She threw down her 
racquet with a displeased air. “ I'm gee ark to 
play any more. ugh,” she added reflectively, 
“you're such a dear, delightful toy, you know, Tiny.” 

She swung herself into the hammock which was 
stretched very invitingly beneath a large, shady trec. 

“ Lilian, don’t you think it’s time you dro that 
ridiculous name for me. It might sound all right as 
a name for a pocket dog, or a rabbit, but——” 

“ T want to smack you when you lecture me like that,” 
said the girl roguishly, her rosy lips parted in a mocking 
smile. ‘Please don’t look like that. You are 
certainly as bad as any maiden aunt with mittens and 
satin frock ; you remind me so much of the cow who 
apologised to the daisy before eating it.” 

“Is there anything else you can mention that I 
remind you of ?”’ he asked, in a resentful tone ; “ if 
so, say on. Don't mind me ; my feelings don't count 
in the least.” 

“Um! Now, I believe you're trying to be nasty,” 
she said, with a pout. ‘ But I can’t think of any more 
appropriate similes just now, so you can consider 
yourself let off very lightly.” She plucked a daisv, 
and as she counted the petals murmured in a pro- 
voking little voice: “ ‘ This year, next year, sometime, 
never. This ycar—humph! ” she said a little louder, 
with a sly glance. “Let's seenow—— °* He loves me, 
he don’t, he'll marry me, he won't ; he loves me——’” 

“ Of course I love you, Lilian! You must know that 
by now. You've playing me off with that 
Vanedyke in the most heartless fashion imaginable 
for the last six months ; and the time has come when I 
must know something.” 

The girl looked amused. 

“Why, what a whirlwind you are Tiny ! I declare 
you'd take me off my feet if I were not in the hammock. 
To-morrow,” she went on gaily, ‘to-morrow is the 
Trowsdales’ ball, and your Highness has signified 
your intention of being present (which is really very 
nice of you as it is such a long way for Royalty to come '), 
and you have alzo declared your intention of sending 
me roses for the event. If I wear your roses to-morrow 
night it will show you that I love you, sire; and will 
marry you whenever your Highness may please. If 
you see mc without them,” she added coquettishly as 
she jumped out of the hammock—* well, you'll know 
that I——” 

The man watched her as she moved away, all his 
heart in his eyes, and smiled tenderly to himeelf. 

“ T belicve she loves me,” he murmured softly.“ I 
could swear she does. I shall soon know now.” 

* * * * 


lance evidently 
ed-for remark 


surprised. 
> she said, 
: * but it’s exactly what I 
You are really a most 


Lilian, a radiant vision in soft pale blue, ran lightly 
down the stairs buttoning her gloves as she went, and 
singing short snatches of a song. 

“T Jove him,” she murmured, a blush on her pretty 
face, ‘‘ but it’s not wise to let the man you love be too 
sure of you; besides, he is so masterful, and I do so like 
to tease him and see his eyes flash when I do. I'm 
going for your roses now—and mine, too,” she added. 
“For what's his is mine, and what is mine is his for 
ever and ever—I know, because he told me so. Let me 
sce, 1 told James to put them ready for me on a chair.” 

She opened the drawing-room door and entered, 
switching on the light as she did so. Then a little 
troubled cry of despair and disappointment broke 
from her lips, bringing Colonel Donuethorne out from 
his study. 

On the carpet lay a shower of carmine petals and 
ruined leaves, and by their side a sleek bull tersicr, a 
roscleaf protruding from between his lips. Laddie had 
shown to mercy, never having becn in love himself. 

“1 do believe he’s done it on purpose,” she cried, with 
flashing eyes. *° He always was jealous of Dick. Oh, he 
isa littl> beast! I shall never, never love him again.” 

Her father laid his hand on the bright head and 
patted it very gently by way of comforting her. 

“ Never mind, Lily,” he said cheerily. ‘* They were 


only flowers after all. Don't ery and spoil your pretty 
face. Think of your dress; it looks splendid even 


without the roses.” 

““T don’t care how I 1-I-look n-now,” sobbed Lilian. 
“Qh, dad, you don't understand what those roscs 
were to mc. They were different to all the other roses 
in the world.” 

Asmile shone out through the summer rain in her cyes, 
and she stooped and picked up some of the mutilated 
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By W. WIDDISON FENTON. 


petals and placed them inside her bodice as the cab 
drove up to the door. 

“I will tell you sometime,” 
“why they were so dear to me, an 
keep them for ever and ever.” 


she said in a low voice, 
d why I wanted to 


* 


Dick Travis stood alone in the conservatory. No one 
had seen him come in ; no one knew he was there. 

“‘ Before I go into the dressing-room,” he said to 
himself, ‘I must see Lilian. If she has the roses I'll 
be the happiest man in the world ; if not———”” He 
stopped suddenly. At the far end of the ball-room he 
saw her standing surrounded by a crowd of admirers ; 
but he saw she was empty-handed. Graham Vansdyke 
was taking her programme with an air of ownership 
which le Dick grind his teeth. 

“So my dream is at an end ! ” he exclaimed bitterly. 
“Tl know better another time. It's only fools who 
dream. She's a heartless coquette, and doesn’t care 
a straw. She's false to me—utterly false!” 

Two hours later he was back in his own rooms writing 
an apology to the Trowsdales, giving sudden illness as 
the reason for his absence. 

“J shall leave London to-morrow,” he said, with 
concentrated bitterness. ‘ Endsleigh shall know me 
no more. I shall go to Australia and make a name 
out there.” 

Next morning, as he sat 
his letters one from her. 
and ground his tegth. 

e f eave her a chance, 


at breakfast. he found among 
He tore it in two savagely, 


and I will give her no more,” 
he muttered with set lips.‘ She is heartless and only 
wants to play with me. But, Lilian! Lilian ! I love 
you—I love you still! Would that it had ended differ- 
ently | °—and he bowed his head between his hands. 
* * * * * 

Ten years had passed since Divk Travis had said 
“ Good-bye,” to London, and now once again he trod 
the familiar streets; and as he wandered aimlessly 
about Piccadilly he wondered why everything seemed 


so changed. 
“It's ten years ago,” he said moodily. ‘* I suppose 
that’s the reason. I was only thirty then; and ten 


years is a long time—and they've seemed like twenty,” 
he added, with a sigh. 

That day he lunched at a Soho restaurant. 

“Hullo, Travis! What a time since I saw you last. 
You're altogether a stranger!” he heard a man’s voice 
say to him as he sat at his solitary meal.“ How are 
you, old chap? Beon hack long ?” 

He louked up; it was Jim Cattely, Lilian’s cousin, who 
was standing by his side; they had been very good 
friends in the old days. 

“Hello, Cattely! How are you? I didn’t think 
you'd know me ; it’s such a long time since [ was here, 
you know.” 

“Know you ?”’ answered Jim Cattely pleasantly. 
“ Of course, 1 knew you. Such a memory for faces 
I have you never heard of before! I ought certainly 
to have been a detective ; but then, no one ever does 
take up the work for which he is most suited. Can I 
join you, old fellow?” he added. “I'm awfully 
solitary to-day.” 

“Yes, of course you can,” assented Dick cordially. 
“You know you're welcome; but I'm afraid you iT] 
find me poor company. I've developed into a hermit 
almost since 1 went out South.” 

‘After lunch the two men sat talking and smoking 
their cigars. 

“Aro you go 
asking him, his dark, piercing eyes fixed on his fricnd’s 
face. “Lilian is still there. She——” 

“No, I don’t feel to want to go at all,” he answered 
abruptly. ‘ Iseem to have taken a dislike to the place, 
don’t you know.” 

“Thero have been many changes down there,” the 
other went on after a pause. ‘ The Colonel died soon 
after you went away, and Lily—my pvor little Lily, 
married that beast Vansdyke.” 

He saw his companion start suddenly, and heard a 
smothered groan escape him ; his face was full of pain. 

* T know she dic not love him—she told me so herself 
afterwards; but she was lonely, and nineteen ; and so 
she married him. She was very unhappy ; he treated 
her just like the absolute brute he was. One day I 
saw him strike her, and I flogged him for it, Travis. 
But she never complained, se it all very patiently. 
My poor little Lil!” he added, * she's greatly gltonsil ¢ 
she never laughs now and sees fun in things like she 
used to. She says her heart is broken, and sometimes 
I think it is.” 

Dick Travis sat still in dumb misery. His face was 
set and white, and his heart seemed turned to stone. 

** Vansdyke died three years ago, run over by a motor- 
car. I've had a soft place in my heart for a motor-car 
ever since; very frequently I take off my hat to them 
as they pass. I wanted her to marry me afterwards,” 


ing down to Endsleigh?” Jim was 
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he added, glancing at his 
friend’s ard face, “but 
she wonldn’t; and then 
she told me all her story. 
Poor Lilian ! , 

“Tt seems she loved some. 
one very dearly years ago.” 
he wert a8 8 “ but she was 
- . so fond of teasing him - 
she didn’t want him to be too sure of her, she tall hi, 
One day he asked her to marry him, and for a whim 
(you remember she was full of them) she told him su. 
would wear some roses which he was going to send her 
at the Trowsdales’ ball that night, if he were the min 
of her choice.” 

He puffed at his cigar in silence for a minute or two 
then went on: , 

es The whim ended very disastrously ; her doz, 
Laddie, made a meal of the roses; he was jealous. 
she told mc mournfully, and she went to the ball 
without them, her cyes dim with tears and all her 
young beauty spoiled. But what did it) matter, 
‘Travis ? He wasn’t there to sec her: he never came, 
so she couldn’t explain. Half-way through she cane 
away, and——- Anything wrong, Travis 2" he asked 
abruptly. ‘“ Don't you feel well 2 You look awfully 
seedy, you know! Buck up, old chap!” ; 

“Jt—it’s nothing,” stammered Dick, striguling 
to his feet. “1 shall be all right soon: it’s that beast!, 
climate down South that’s knocked me over, 1 expect. 
Let’s get out into the fresh air,” he gasped; * that will 
pull me up.” Then, smiling faintly—* But V inter. 
rupted you, old fellow. Forgive me. What happened 
after, after. “i 

“That is all,’ answered his friend abruptly. 
“* Lilian still keeps some of the petals of the fatal ros. 4 
in a little sachet next her heart: though she says 
they are nothing now but yellow dust ; that is the whol 
of the story so far as [ know.” 

They separated soon after that, Dick Travis 
departing to his hotel in feveri-h haste, and Jin 
Cattely to his club. 

“T’ve always had an idea it was Travis.” he mie, 
“ and now I know it was!) What a muddle of thine¢ 
it’s been. aly poor little Lily!” 

* * * 


= 

Lilian was sitting in an old rickety basket-chair on 
the lawn, a large, shady hat almost covering the pen-iv: 
fittle face. She had put down her hook which 4 ts hebt 
in one thin white hand, and was now gazing over the 
fields, a pathetically sad expression in her cyes. 

“Ob, it is so lonely now,” she said wearily.“ There's 
no one ever comes to see me. Jim never comes now, 
and I can’t blame him. There seems to be no one bi 
old James—faithful old soul!—and Laddie; but t 
shall never Jove him any more—TI couldn't ever again.” 

The dog lying at her fect wagged his tail feobly, 
and looked up at his mistress with deep contrtien 
in his dim eyes. He had done all he could to mak - 
amends for his one great indiseretion ; but it had been 
of no avail, and he was still unforgiven. 

Someone was coming over the lawn towards tl 
garden chair, but Lilian heard no sound. If she fuel 
she would not have heeded it. She had removed the 
large hat now, and the sunlight gleaming through the 
thick leaves above hor turned her glossy hair into gold, 
just as it had done ten years before. 

Dick Travis came up behind the chair, and, kncelnie 
down, pillowed the tumbled little head on his brea" 
it had found a resting-place at last. Then he des 
her lips to his and kissed her passionately. 

* Lilian,” he said in a low voice, “can you + 
forgive me 7” 

His dark, still handsome face looked into he. 
his eyes were full of the old love-light. 

“Why, Tiny!” she said, turning round with a - | 
little smile, * is it you come back to me after all th 
dreary years ? Those precious ten years of oun Iievs 
wasted and gone for ever.” 

“Yes, Lilian,” he said sadly, drawing one of the thts 
little hands into his ; “ but some people waste the v het 
of their lives ; we have still, God villi, a part ietore 
us to use ; and we have each other.” 

“You said that I should perhaps have to pay for tv 
Giny things, and I have paid to the uttermost fartuins’ 

Vien you asked me to marry you that day nnider th: 
trees life was to me one beautiful garden filled wi 
choicest blooms, but afterwards—afterwards ” " 
shivered slightly—" it became a wilderness of thorn 
Oh, I was so foolish! It might have been so differen! 
Can you ever forgive me, dear old Tiny * ” 

The man clearcd his voice before teplying : 
become strangely husky. 

“Tt-is I who should ask forgiveness, 
was not your fault, dearic, but mine, 
ball that night, and saw you wore no flowers : 
came away full of bitter, unkind thoughts. I wes 
brute to you darling ; I did not give you a chance t+ 
explain. “I tore your letter up without reading 1. 
so [never knew. Jim Cattely has told me everythin: 
Oh, Lilian, what pain I've caused you to suffer: $0.6 
I'l! do all I can now to atone.” . 

She nestled her head on his coat and smiled a (i 1 
little smile. Her eyes were misty now, and she putur 
one little hand and touched his brow tenderly. loving!y. 

““My poor, dear old Tiny,” she whispered gently. 
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“he said: “1 
1 went to th: 
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The August ROYAL MAGAZINE tells you how you can learn to swim at the seaside. 


WEEK ENDING 


Deceiving the een. 

Tur King and Queen have decided that the Prince 
of Wales shall now havé a suite of rooms of his own 
in Buckingham Palace, and it is hoped that he will 
be able to take possession of it as soon as he returns 
from his tour in Germany. The fact that the 
suite includes a smoking-roon recalls an odd little 
story that is told of King Edward, in the days 
when he was still Prince of Wales, and his mother. 

Queen Victoria detested the smell of tobacco 
smoke, and when she could be persuaded to allow 
a smoking-room for the gentlemen of the Household 
in any of the Royal Palaces it was always put in 
some out-of-the-way corner. 

The Prince did not by any means sharc his 
mother's objection to tobacco, and some time 
after he settled down at Sandringham he had 
many of the rooms turned into smoking-rooms. 
No strong was the Queen's disapproval of the tobacco 
habit, however, that when she first arranged to 
visit Sandringham after the alterations, a good 
deal of alarm was felt by the Prince and his friends 
as to what she would say about the number of 
emoking-rooms. 

At last the Prince had a brilliant idea, and he 
ordered it to be carried out at once. 

While going about her son’s house the Queen 
may have thought that there were an unusual 
number of doors with the word: “‘ Bathroom ” 
painted on them, but it. never occurred to her to 
open the doors and look inside. Had she done 
so, she would have found that several of these 
innocent-looking doors led into rooms devoted 
to the habit she so cordially detested ! 

The Prince, of course, had simply labelled cach 
of this smoking-rooms ‘‘ Bathroom !” 


Got a Bite. 

At the Criterion, Oh, I Say is playing to packed 
houses. The play is very amusing, but its success 
is very largely due to Mr. “ Jimmy” Welch, who 
is screamingly funny in a part that fits him like the 
proverbial glove. 

Mr. Welch has lately taken an interest in the 
gentle art of angling. and the other afternoon 
he was telling us ths filowine story : 

With the idea of showing the public that he 
stocked fishing-rods, a shopkeeper who lived over 
his shop stuck out of a first-floor window a long 
fishing-rod with a big metal fish dangling from a 
cord at the end of it. 

Very late one night he heard a gentle tapping 
on his shop-door, and opening his bedroom window 
he looked anxiously out. 

‘Who's there ?”’ he called. 

A rather uncertain voice replied: 
Jon’ make a noise !”’ 

The shopkeeper lowered his voice: ‘“ What's 
the matter 2?” he asked. 

“Come down at once quietly,’ 
“It’s mos’ important.” 

Fearing all sorts of terrible things, the shop- 
keeper struggled into some clothes and crept down- 
stairs to the street door. Here he found a rather 
inebriated gentleman, who pointed mysteriously 
at the metal fish wobbling about in the night 
breeze. 

“Haul in your line quictly,” he whispered. 
“ You've got a bite /"’ 


Sold Again! 

A story is told in connection with the Balkan 
War of an officer on active service who wrote several 
letters home, only to discover that they had been 
opened the censor, who had blacked out a 
number of passages in them. 

The officer was cxtremcly annoyed at such 
treatment, and as the censor took no notice of 
his protests he decided to get even somchow. 

When he sent off his next letter he wrote in very 
small handwriting on the back of the envelope; 
* Look under the stamp.” 

When the letter reached the censor his suspicions 
were at once aroused, and he spent much time 
and patience laboriously steaming off the stamp. 
When it finally came off he was anything but 
pleased to find the sympathetic inquiry written 
tnder it: ‘ Was it hard to get off?” 


Censor Passed All His Own. 
Asotuer story of a Balkan War censor that is 
being told just now relates to the special corre- 
spondent of a great daily newspaper. The corre- 
spondent found, to his dismay, that the censor was 


“Shush ! 


’ 


was the reply. 


By Hook or by Crockery 


operations of the troops 
.at the front. Very soon 


» there came from the proprietor of his newspaper an 


indignant telegram: ‘* Why don't you send copy ?” 

The poor correspondent wired back: ‘ Censor 
won't let me send a line.” 

Within a couple of hours came the reply from 
London : “ Make censor our special correspondent.” 
The journalist carried the news of his appointment 
to the censor, who cxpressed his delight. After 
that the journalist wrote out his telegrams, the 


censor signed them, and every word arrived safel 
in London t . ai 


Donkeys! 
A NuMBER of good stories about Prince Arthur of 


Connaught are going the rounds just now. This 
one was told in one of the Service clubs the other 
afternoon. 


During some Army manceuvres in a country dis- 


trict his Royal Highness and some brother officers 
lunched on top of a haystack. Presently the farmer 
appeared, and as he drew near he could be heard 
expressing some forcible opinions on the subject 
of his haystack being uscd as a mcss-room. 
orderly hurried up and explained who the officers 
were, and in an undertonc he added that one of them 
was Prince Arthur of Connaught, King George's 
cousin. 


An 


The indignant farmer flatly refused to believe him. 

“* Anyway, prince or no prince, they’re got to 
come off my stack,” he declared, and, turning to 
the amused officers, he added: “‘ Dash it all, from 
the looks of you, the next. thing you'd do with the 
stack would be to cat it!” 


He’d Get Kicked Himself. 

FoorsaLters are already beginning to look 
forward to the football scason, and the fact reminds 
one of an amusing remark Prince Arthur madc some 
time ago. 

He was speaking of men and boys who prefer 
to watch other people playing games instcad of 
playing themselves. 

“When I was at Eton,” he added, “I was told 
that unless I played football five times a week, 
1 would probably find standing casicr than sitting !”’ 


He Scared the Poor Woman. 

In his ‘* Reminiscences” Mr. James Stuart, a 
former Lord Rector of St. Andrew's University, 
tells a story of a Fifeshire man who was helping 
him with some enginccring work in an English 
town. 

One day he mentioned to Mr. Stuart that he had 
changed his lodgings, and Mr. Stuart asked why ? 

“ There’s a kin’ o’ cauldness sprung up between 
me an’ the man I was lodgin’ wi’ afore,” he said. 

“ How is that ?”’ Mr. Stuart asked. 

“Weel, they hae some very curious words 
here,” he said. 

** What kind of words ?”’ Mr. Stuart asked. 

The man explained that in Fifeshire they spoke 
of “the ribs of a grate,” not “ the bars,’’ and he 
went on: “It just come aboot this way. I was 
sittin’ wi’ a bit chisel in my hands afore the fire, 
and I wanted to soften it in the fire, so I said to 
the wife: * Will ye just let me put this in yer ribs ?’ 
And wi’ that she gied a skirl, an’ in comes her man, 
an’ she says tac him that I wantit to pit my chisel 
in her ribs. So there's been a cauldness between 
him an’ mc since.” 


Making Safety Certain. 

Recentry, in a third-class compartment of a 
train in a country district, two gentlemen were 
talking about the dangers of travel and particularly 
of some recent railway accidents. Noticing that 
an old dame in the corner was looking at them, 
and fearing that their conversation might have 
made her nervous, one of them turned to her with 
a reassuring smile : 

“ There is little danger of this train getting into 
trouble,” he said ; “it goes so slowly.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, mister,” she said cheerfully. 

“1 ain’t worritin’ about an accident. I’ve took 
care there won’t be no accident this time.” 
The two gentlemen stared at her in amazement, 
and wild thoughts of fortunce-tellers and _ village 
witches crossed their minds. ‘“ What do you 
mean ?” one of them asked. 

“Well, I've got nigh a hundred eggs in this 
basket, but afore I got in I giv’ the driver ‘alf a 
dozen for ’isself, an’ at the same time as he’s drivin’ 
careful so’s not to get ‘is ‘alf-dozen broke, ’e’ll 
be doin’ the same for me an’ my ‘undred 1” 


te World's Best Stories! esse" 
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“ How I envy you, Mary, being abic t 
Matha thindst Getter) 7 
“And so would you, 
only do 
Antipon,’ 


Ethel v you wovld 


the same as I did and take 


From Fatness to 
Slimness. 


Crees of cure in any case of obesity is 

J what has chiefly to be considered. Over- 
stout men and women are liable to pay too little 
attention to this vital consideration. Many of 
them starve and drug and exhaust themselves intu 
a bodily condition bordering on physical collapse : 
their idea seems to be to get thin at any price, 
consequently they pay a huge penalty in loss of 
vitality without really eradicating the tendency to 
obesity. 

To an corpulency in any stage of develop- 
ment there is but one absolutely successful remedy 
—namely, Antipon, the true and natural permanent 
cure for obesity. The famous specialist physician. 
Dr. Riccardi, of Paris, has voluntarily made the 
following important statement : 

“Antipon is the only product I have ever met 
with for very quick, very efficacious, and absolutely 
harmless reduction of obesity. All other things are 
perfectly useless, and some positively dangerous.” 

The transition from over-fatness to normal 
slimnese sometimes involves the removal of an 
enormous quantity of superabundant fatty tissue. 
Antipon is equal to any demands made upon it, 
and in all cases restores the vigour and vitality 
which with all fat people are so grievously 
diminished. A grateful correspondent writing from 
Templepatrick, says: “I am pleused to tell you 
that Antipon has quite cured me. I have lost 
two stone, and have thus recovered normal weight. 
J fee) much stronger and better in every way. 1 
quite believe it will be a permanent cure.” 

Antipon not only does not call for any assistance 
from irritating dietary restrictions, but it acts 
as a powerful tonic on the entire alimentary 
system, reviving a keen appetite, and promoting 
sound digestion. 

The resalt is normal nutrition and the conse- 
quent reinvigoration of the whole organism ; the 
redevlopment of bealthy muscular fibre; firm 
limbs and renewed slender shapeliness of the 
body. The disfiguring excess fat about the 
cheeks chin, etc., is removed without sagging or 
wrinkling, the skin and complexion being greatly 
improved. 

ntipon is a pleasant liquid preparation of 
valuable vegetable substances only, and is ynite 
pure and harmless. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4a, 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc., and is stocked 
by wholesale houses throughout the world; or in 
the event of difficulty, may be had (on remitting 
amount) privately packed, carriage paid in the 
United Kinydom, direct from the Antipon 

! Company, Olnar Strect, London, §.E, 


Purchase HOME COOKERY. 


A _* UMAN INTEREST SERIES. 


No. 2. 


THE SCHOOL 
MARMS. 


Tney are considered 

: rather terrible by the 
handful of pupils that still remain to them—these 
two quaint old sisters who kecp the school in that 
big dark house in the seedy suburb. But the 
neighbourhood only considers them hopelessly old- 
fashioned. 

Their “academy,” the unpolished brass plate 
tells you. is for “ the daughters of gentlemen.” ‘The 
plate itself is a relic of by-gurc prosperity. Asa 
fact, the parents of the pupils are drawn from a class 
that decms it a disgrace to send their children 
to the council school, but is unable to afford the 
fees of the high school. They do not share the 


illusions .of the two old ladies anent the culture | glasses. Mark postcards “ Mermaid.” 


and gentility of the “ academy.” 
If you call upon them they will give you afternoon 


tea in a quaint little mid-Victcrian drawing-room. 


In a stately manner the eller sister will preside | the only pebble on the be 


i 


| * Because the sea-side (sighed).” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
The SUR—PRIZES Column. 


Stylo Pens, Combined Hand Mirrors and Shaving 
Glasses, and Silver Watches to be Won this week. 


Last Line Wanted. 
READERS are very clever at supplying last lincS 
to poems. Here is another chance for them: 


While Mabel was scrubbirg the back-kitchen floor 
With soap and hot water one day, 
Her lover FitzNoodle walked in at the door, 


Can you add the last line? For the ten best 
last lines we will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards 
“Scrubbing.” Sce conditions below. 


Why Did the Mermaid Mur-mur? 

You may not see a mer-maid at the seaside 
this year, but you can tell me “ Why dtd the 
mer-maid mur-mur?” One clever answer is 
i We want better 
For the best replies we will 
mirvors. and shaving 
See con- 


than that, however. 
give ten combined hand 


ditions below. 


A Seaside Phrasz, Please. 
You have often heard that phrase, “ You are not 
ach.” We want a similar 


over the tea-cups while the younger (she is filty- | one, It must have something to do with the sea- 


nine) will entertain you with well-worn anecdotes 
of departed statesmen, You believe their state- 


ment (tactfully. intreduced) that their father was | 


an Army officer who died in the seventies. Neither 
of them will give tle faintest hint of their secret 
hope that you are a parcel anxious to place a child 
in their care. You wonder how the two old dears 
have suceccded in making any kind of living in the 
twentieth century. 
Everything is Dropping to Pieces. 

You perceive that, in their licafts, they regard 
modern progress a8 a passing phase; and they 
instruct their pupils in the firm belief that we shall 
goon once more consider ‘‘ deportment ” to be the 
chief item in a girl's education-—this, in an age when 
most of their pupils are destined to become typists. 

In term-time a casual observer would scarcely 
be aware of their struggle. ‘True, there is a scarcity 


| 


of school appliances-—the blackboard, you notice, | 


is badly cracked, while the schovl copies of the old- 
fashioned text books are almost dropping to pieces. 
And the children’s desks, in spite of the fact that 
two-thirds of them are empty, sadly need repairing. 

You do not sec the breakfast of tea and dry 
toast, the dinner of tea and bread-and-butter, 
the supper of tea and checse-—you do not know 
that it is only the maid of all work who receives 
sufficient nourishment. 

It is at the end of each term that the struggle 
is seen at its fiercest. ‘The bills come in promptly, 
and the interest on tle ever-menacing mortgage 
falls due --but the remittances from parents trickle 
in slowly, and sometimes rot at all. 

You picture the two sisters as they come down 
to breakfast a day or two after the end of the term. 
They grect each other, as always, with an odd 
formality reminiscent of a by-gone age. The cyes 
of each iravel inevitably tu a little pile of envelopes 
on the table. And although each is burning with 
a tragic anxicty to know their contents, there is no 
suggestion of haste, as the cider sister, with an old- 
fashioned paper-knife, slits the envelopes. 

Payment in Kind Sometimes. 

There are one cr two cheques, which the sisters 
receive with a quite pathetic assumption of in- 
difference. Even in their grinding poverty they 
are infinitely ladylike. There are also ore or two 
complaints—which hurt them more than the 
absence of expected cheques. And there are one 
or two withdrawals. 

One parent, who is a small grocer, frankly states 
that he is unable to pay his account, and requests 
that they will take it in grocerics. They know that 
the priccs charged will ke high, they know that they 
will have to order more expensive goods than they 
strictly require, lest the prestige of the “ academy ”’ 
should sufier. But they dare not refuse. 

It is one cf these mornings that they find aniongst 
the fateful envelopes an unusually large number 
of withdrawals. For orce they make no effort 
to conccal their consternation. One of them 
produccs a pencil. A brief calculation shows that 
the number of pupils will no longer pay expenses, 
there are scarcely enough now to mect the mortgage. 

Dry-eyced the two sisters lock at each other. 
They know that their strugele is nearing its erd. 

Next wech: “The Struggling Author.” 


| A 


side. Here’s one, for example, “She’s not the 

only flapper on the pier.” Vor the ten best new 

seaside phrases we will give Silver Watches. 

‘gn postcards ‘ Pebble.” See conditions 
low. : 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
CONTES 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number ef these sur- 

rize column competitions, but vour reply to each nfust 

2 written on a separate postcard. , 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of tho 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not 
typewritten or printed. . . 

4, Each competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unlesg this condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits hia or her right to a prize. : 

6. Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
tion for which it is intended in the to left-hand corner. 
Provided these conditions aro fulfilled all the povteards 
may be eent in one envelope marked * Postcard” in 
the top left-hand corner, but cach postcard must bear 
the full name and address of the «ender, 

6. All attempts must arrive not Jater than Tuesday, 
ugust 19. 

7. Each competition will be judged separately, and 
tho prizes, aa announced, will Le awarded to the efforts 
considered the best. : ‘ 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize will 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


RESULTS OF “SUR-PRIZE" COLUMN 
COMPETITIONS. 


“ TURKEY" CONTEST. 

The question which competitors were requested to 
answer was, ‘ Why did the Turkey Trot?” and to the 
senders of the best ten replies prizes of stylo pens 
have been thus awarded : 

H. Allen, 87 Kentish Town Rd., N.W.; W. H. Becks, 
Rothwell, Northampton; Miss J. Bodger, 46 Marine 
Parade, Brighton; Miss F. Burton, 7 Courtenay Ter., 
Paignton; P, Faries, 91 Bk. Ceapese 8t., Rochdalo Rd., 
Manchester; W. Montgomery, 42 Marion Rd., Sheffield; 
F. Peacock, 1 Reservoir Rd., Breckley, S.E.; A. G. 
Pittendrigh, 60 Denmark St., Heaton Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Mrs. A. R. Rucsell, Bro’shane d., Ballymena, 
Co. Antrim; Mrs. M, Wiseman, 2 Emley St., arlow 
Rd., Levenshulme. 


“ACTRESS” CONTEST. 
There once wa3 an actross, and she 
Was as pretty es pretty could be; 

When a peer to her eaid, 
“Dearest, chall we be wed?" 

Last lines to this Limerick were asked for, and for 
the best attempts received ten silver watches have 
boen awarded as follows : . 

F. Aedy, £2 Ladywell Rd., S.E.; H. Bishop, 7 Bonsor 
Rd., Folkestone; A. B. Crowsley, 117 Rockingham Rd., 
Kettering; Miss G. Martin, The Villas, C.M. Hospital, 
Leek; H. N. Pailthorpe, 3 Featherstone Bldgs. Holborn, 
Wo. C.J. Pullin, jun,, Eagtchurst, Hetfield Rd. 
Torquay; W. G. 3 Woodland Rd., Seaforth, 
Liverpool ; E. Sly_ Kingston Grange, Taunton; BE. 8. 
Vinkeni, 61 Heron Rd., Easton, Bristol; R. D. Williams, 
114 Tipping St., Ardwick, Munchester. 


“CHOICE” CONTEST. 

Readors were invited to write @ humorous reply to 
the inquiry, ‘ Which would you tather have, a com- 
bined hand and ehaving mirror, @ silver watch, or five 
shillings?’ and for the funniest reasons submitted the 
ioilowing ten competitors have each received a prize of 
the article preferred : 

F_ Breokes, 110 Imeary St., South Shields; F. Drew, 
6 Fairplace Ter.. Okehampton; W Gilleaple, jun 
Walker Place, Aberdeen; Miss E. M. Heath. 17 Barclay 
Rd., ‘Fulham, S.W.; A. W. Henton, 11 Portland 8t., 
Leamington Bp: 3’ Kay, 8 Milford Rd.. Bolton; H. 
Lockyer, 19 Primrose Mans., Battersea Park, S.W.; 
H. M. Noble, 128 Halifax Rd., Birchencliffe,- Hudders- 
Belg Raynor, 49 Park St., Lenton, Nottingham; 


r ayn 
Reid, 19 Wallfield Place, Aberdoen. 


impossible for any disaster to occur 
these causes if the mine were pro 
because the dangerous gases would be immediately 
blown away. 


was for long a perplexing one. 
claim that they have found a way. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 16. 1918, 


How the Terrible Accidents in the Bowels of the 
Earth Can be Averted. 

Mintnc fatalities are hardly decreasing in spite of 
the provisions of the Inspection of Mines Act. 

Every year over 1,000 miners are killed, to sav 
nothing whatever about the number maimed cr 
injured, 

Yet the scientists say that mining disasters 
need never occur--that if the improvements whirit 
they recommend were enforced by the Jaw, mining 
disasters would practically become a thing of the 
past. 

The causes of mine dixasters are Ly now fly 
well known to the public. 

Firstly, there is the fall of roof. But it has loo 


been adinitted that this can only be caused throws 


neglecting to set up a sufficient number of props. 
Then there is “ choke-damp” and “ fire-damp.” 
Choke-damp is a non-explosive gas that come. out 


of the coal, and which, as its name implies, chches 
those who breathe it. 
as it sounds because the mincr is nearly alwiys 
able to stuff his cap in his mouth and run for s.'s 
life to safety. 


This is not so formicabl- 


Fire-damp, of which the scientific mame is 


carburetted hydrogen, is explosive. ‘This comes 
from the coal, and when mixed with air in the 
proportion of one-quarter to one-sixteenth of 4 
volume, 


will blow up directly a spark reaches il. 
How to Get Proper Ventilation. 
Now the scientists say that it would be quite 
from either of 
rly ventilated, 


Now, in order to secure “ proper ventilation ” 


it would be necessary in many of the larger pits ty 
sink extra shafts. 


And these cost a lot of money. Conscquert!, 


this reform is held over for the present. 


But there is a much more dangerous clement i 


the mine than either choke-damp or fire-damip, 
and tat is coal-dust. ; 


This dust is of such‘a nature as to make a sort 


of gunpowder, and is by far the most frequent Gives 
of disaster. 


The question of how to deal with this coal-dust 
But scientists now 
One pecviiar fact in connection with minis 
disasters is thi: -that the big explosions occ: 
almost invariably Guring the winter months, 

From this it has been dedyced that as the os 
of summer is known to be much more moist than 
that of the wiater, the summer air, when pumped 
into the mire, moistens the tiny particles of coal: 
dust and so prevents their being explosive. 

Accordingly if the air of winter could be nevis 
as moist as that of summer there would be ne 
more mining disasters from this cause. 

Actuat Explosions to Order! 

Now machinery exists for moistening the sir in 
this way. But its cost has up to the present stot 
in the way of its general adoption. Moreover, te 
mine-owners have shown a tendency to dispuc 
the scientists’ statements. 

In order to convince mine-owncrs throughout 
the world, an experimental mine was taken it 
hand in America. In this mine a series ol expt 
ments were carried out. 

Actual disasters were arranged, that is to ss 
explosions took place, but they were cf ceut 
unaccompanied by loss of life. ; 

No system of ventilation, however, Wel: | 
render the mines safe so long as electric cable. iat 
used for traction purposes, and so long as the hight! 
dangerous and reprehensible habit of shot-feo: 
is allowed to continue. 

Compressed air will have to be substituted {: 
electricity for purposes of, traction, and blasti- 
powder should be forbidden more strictly than i+ 
nie and matches, sceing that it is more dangeres: - 

hese improvements will cost a lot of mons. 
But it is to be hoped that the British public will 
refuse to allow the question of dividends t» be 
considered before the safety of human life. 


Groat was the joy of Slumland Jim, the Fresh Air Fund had spotted him. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 16, 1913, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Laziness has been responsible for many inven- 
fions. . 

For instance, a work-shy soklier, who allowed 
his bayonet to become rusty, and then used acid 
to remove the evidence of his neylect started the 
train of thought which led up directly to the art 
of steel engraving. 

A tired office-boy, in the days when letter- 
writing first came into general use, had to cut up 
hig sheets of stamps day after day with a pair of 
scissors. One morning he ran his master's spur 
along—business men rode to their offices then— 
and the art of perforation came into use. 

Ona railways the distance signal was first used by 
a lazy pointsman who, to save himself the trouble 
of walking to and fro between two signals some 
distance apart, fastened the two levers together 
with a long piece of wire, using a broken iron chair 
1» serve as a counterweight. 

He ran the wire into his box, whence he was able 
{> work the two signals at night when nobody was 
about without setting foot outside. He was found 
out at last, and reprimanded—and promoted! 

Pumping Too Much Like Work. 

Tho earliest use to which beam-engines were put 
vas that of pumping water out of collieries. 

This pumping out work was done by boys, and 
it would be hard for the mind to conccive of a more 
nionotonous occupation. 

So thought Humphrey Potter, one of many 
“valve boys” employed at a colliery near New- 
castle, and he set to work to make the engine self- 
acting by ‘alge 2 the beam itself to open and 
lose the valves. ‘This he accomplished by connect- 
ing them suitably with pieccs of string and copper 
vire, thereby being free to go off and play while 
le was supposed to be at work, leaving his engine 
to take care of itself. 

He, too, was found out in time, and, sad to say, 
discharged. But his invention was adopted. 

The man who sells you your railway-ticket is 


nN 


A Tired Office-Boy Was Responsible for Stamzs Beng Perforated. 


p, 


still called a hooking clerk. his is reminiscent of 
the early days of railways, when you really and 
truly * booked ’’ your journey, just as one now 
does a steamer passage abroad. 

Until one day an enterprising clerk, weary of 
writing uscless particulars in a book that nobody 
ever afterwards read, started instead to give to 
travellers litue squares cut from the bottoms of 
old cardboard boxes. hese he numbered and 
initialled, filling in the destination. 

How Lemon Squeezers Came. 

Afterwards, by arrangements with the various 
guards, thev were collected and returned to him. 
Thus came into being the railway-ticket. 

In America they use lemons for making fancy 
drinks to a much greater extent than we do in 
England. A boy in a big New York hotel did 
nothing all through the long sumimer but squeeze 
lemons by hand from morning till night. But he 
: got tired of the monotony of it, set his wits to work, 
jand the first mechanical lemon-squeczer was the 

result. It was quite an ordinary-louking affair, but 
| it netted him a modest fortune, nevertheless. 
| The present prosperity of the Staffordshire 

potteries can be traced to the carelessness of a lazy 
| servant-maid. For centuries the beautifully clean 
| porous clay of the district had been fashioned into 

pans, pots, and other similar utensils; but the 
industry had always languished for want of a cheap, 
durable glaze. 

Then, one day a servant-girl at Stanley Farm, 
near Burslem, put into an unglazed pot a quantity 
of brine, and placed it on the fire in readiness for 
| pork-pickling. ‘This done, she sat down and went 
| to sleep. 

When she awoke she found that the brine had 

boiled over, extinguishing the fire and covering the 

1 outside of the vessel with a beautiful glaze, like 

whit» enamel. Subsequent experiment proved that 

this did not peel off when cold, and that water 
would not Teak through it. 
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The Story of a Little Boy Who Went a Long, Long Journey. 


Nicut came down, black and hopeless, over the 
squalid streets and hot, crowded tenements of the 
East End. One more precious day gone, once 
again the long hours of darkness to be watched 
through beside little Willie Finch’s sick bed—tiny 
Willie, who grew weaker every dawn and eve in the 
dreadful atmosphere of the room ia which he lay. 

Outside in the mean streets the urchins shouted 
as they played and fought in the gutter. The 
many noises came faintly up to the third floor, 
hut the room itself was very still, with a quietude 
that held no peace, but only suspense and despair. 

Willie had fallen into a state of lethargy, half 
sleep, half stupor, and Mrs. Finch stood looking 
‘own at him, anguish in her heart. She was a 

harwoman, a widow who had had a terrible fight 
with the world since her husband died, and the 
five-year-old boy was her all. 

“Folks Would Help If They Knew.” 

The woman who lived on the floor above came 
softly into the bare little room. 

“Ow is ’e now ?” she asked in a whisper. 

Mrs. Finch’s head jerked up fiercely, and she 
spoke with the forced composure of utter misery. 

“E's just wastin’ away—gettin’ weaker every 
hour,” she said through white lips. ‘‘ Doctor 
says ’e can’t do nothink. ‘EF told me a month 
ago sea air might eave Willic, but now it’s too late. 
| ‘oped against ‘ope the Fresh Air Fund would 
ive ’im a holerday, but it secms people don’t 
send them money fast enough, an’ the little ‘uns 
can’t all go at once. Folks would ‘elp if they only 
knew what waiting their turn means to some 
kiddies—Willie won’t never get ’is now.” 

For.a minute she laughed harshly and dreadfully, 
and her eyes never left the little figure on the bed. 
Then her face dropped into her toil-worn hands. 
‘Oh, my little Willie, I can’t lose yer—I can’t, 

can’t !"? 

The other woman stole away. 


“JTt’s a longer journey than any the Fresh Ai 
Fund pay for he'll soon be taking, pore mite,’ 
she sighed pitifully. 

Mrs. Finch did not notice her neighbour's depar- 
ture ; she crouched béside the poor bed in a paroxysm 
of grief. on her lips a frenzied prayer that her little 
one might live. And Willie, tossing more and more 
feebly now, put out his small, groping hand till 
it closed over his mother's clasped fingers. So, at 
last, both fell asleep. 

The Awakening! 

It was a slumber that lasted till morning, and 
only once of the two stirred when light crept into the 
dreary room. 

“T meant to keep awake. but I was so tired,” 
said Mrs. Finch self-reproachfully, when she awoke 
at last, stiff from the cramped position in which 
sleep had overtaken her, and saw the kindly neigh- 
bour by her side. “ I dreamt they’d come to ask 
if Willie was ready for a journcy to the seaside |!” 

“ Poor lamb ! ” muttered the neighbour brokenly. 
Without another word she turned the mother's 
eyes towards the little figure on the bed. With a 
great cry of anguish Mrs. Finch saw her boy again. 

His turn had come, and he had gone forth on bis 
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NERVOUS 
N DIGESTION 


Headache, Wind, and Sleepiessness. 
Another Remarkable Cure by 
DR. CASSELL’S TABLETS. 


_ Have you ever experienced that low sinking feel- 
ing that takes all the spring and snap out of you, 
and leaves you hardly able to drag about P That 
feeling is due to nerve weakness and cousequent 
weakening of the digestive process. There is 
a Healing Force latent in Dr. Cassell’s Tablets — 
stored in them just as the summer heat of long past 
ages is stored in the coal we burn—and this Heal- 
ing Force, acting on the nerve cells and tissue cells 
of the body, re-establishes vital equilibrium and sv 
compelshealth. That is why they cured Mrs. Bower. 
why they are curing thousandsof work-worn, nerve- 
jaded men and women cvery- 
where. Mrs. Bower, who lives 
at73 Whitehead Lane. describes 
her case thus: “ Before I touk 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets for Weak 
and Nervous People, J had 
always a low sinking feeling 
that took all the life out of inc. 
Sometimes I was biliots, with 
headache and wind, and, worst 

————— of all, I could not sleep at 
Mrs, Bower, Huadereveld nights. I got ever so weak and 
thin. After months of this misery I took Dr. 
Cassell’s Tablets, and almost with the first dose I 
felt better. I improved rapidly, put on flesh, and 
s00n was_as well as a woman can be.” 

Dr. Cassell’s Tablets act more brilliantly than 
any other medicine known in cases of Nervous 
Breakdown, Anxmia, Debility, Sleeplessness. 
Nerve Pains, Heart Weakness, Kidneyund Stomach 
disorders, Children’s Weakness, Spinal and Nerve 
Paralysis, and general bodily fatigue, brain-fag 
and all run-down conditions. Send 2d. to-day to 
Dr. Cassell’s Co. Ltd., 418 Chester Road, Man- 
chester, for a free sample. All Chemists sell Dr. 
Cassell’s Tablets at 103d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. 


Don't enw a 
good head of 
A hair Use 
Ta'c:oand get 
ae 

Sea air ruins the hair. The 
distress caused by seeing it daily 
becoming greyer and greyer- 
losing its life and lustre—falling 
out literally in handfuls, com- 
pletely spoils the enjoyment of 
your holiday. If you want the 
remedy, genuine, good, true, 
get Geo. R. Sims’ Tatcho and 
you've got it. There is no other. 
Tatcho is acknowledged to be the 
one universal preparation that will 
make the hair grow. It is used 
by hundreds of thousands the 
world over, and recommended by 
over fifteen hundred physicians. 


Chemists & Stores everywhere, 1.-, 219 & 4 6. 


Little Jack Horner sat in the corner reading the SCOUT, the best paper for boys. 


How Lieutenant Daring 
Saved Some Comrades 
from a Slavery Worse 
Than Death, 


His Majesty's gunboat Stow? had vanished from the 
face of the waters. For two whol» days she had heen 
missing, and there was no news nor sign of her, nothing 
to indicate whero she had gone or what had become of 
her. She had disappeared as utterly and completely 
as if somo great monster of th: sca had suddenly 
swooped down, opened its cavernous jaws, and 
swallowed her up as the whale swallowed Jonah. 

The Stout had been sent off on a punitive expedition 
up the Persizn Gulf, Lieutenant Wells, with a crew of 
ten, in char.c. 

As it pcriotically does, gun-ranuing had once more 
reached a piich demanding + stera disciplinary measurcs, 
and Licut:nant Wells’ orders were to intercept a 
notorious hand of Afghan runners, known to be trying 
to smugel+ erms and ammunition across the Gulf, 
capture (hem, and hand them and their vessel and its 
contraband cargo over to the proper authorities. 

The Stor! st off in the grey dawn ofan Eastern morn- 
ing, slipping swiftly through the dull, placid water. 
Thet was the last sven of her until Liewtenant Daring, 
the most brilliant and versatile young officer in the 
whole of th: British Navy, sct to work, and solved the 
secret. of licr disappearance and rescued her crew from 
the terribl» position into which they had fallon. 

There was ' practically nothing in the way of clues to 
go upon in tracking the lost gunboat. There was no 
sign of her having been wrecked, and the few ships 
known to be near the entrance of the Gulf at the time 
of her reaching there reported having seen nothing 
of ber. ‘Uh» ouly fact definitely established was that 
the gua-runacrs on whose trail the Stoat had boen 
seen had passcd over with their illicit load and vanished 
into the intcrivr, into the wilds of Afghanistan. 

It was forty -eight hours aftor the gunboat’s inexplic- 
able disappearance that Adiniral Sir Georze Black 
called Daring into his cabin on board the ( Nonnaught 
and ordered him to undertake the search for the 
missing Sloat, 

“Tm going to make it up to you to find them, if 
they are to be found, Daring,” he said. ‘‘ Now, how 
are we going to set about it? It's rather a needle-in- 
a-haystack kind of job, I’m afraid.” 

* Well, sir,” replicd Daring, * it’s obviously no good 
wasting nny moro time searching the Gulf. If they 
were on top they'd have been scen or been back by 
now ; if they're at the bottom——” 

Sir George Black nodded. 

* Quite so. Well, how about looking on land ?” 

“There's only one way to start, sir. We'll never 
spot them on land by marching about the desert and 
looking for them—we might go on marching for a year 
and do no good ; the thing to do is to get over the land 
and look down.” 

“ That's a good idea, Daring. Right you are; you 
can take the waterplane and, say, Sims as your observ er, 
and get off at once. But mind you keep too high for 

“bullets to reach you if you come across any of thosa 
black devils. They’ ve probably never seen a flying 
machine in their lives, and they might take you for a 
see ee or something and try to bring you 


officer Jim Sims, was in the waterplane carricd by the 
Connaught, flying diagonally from off Muscat, at the 
western extremity of the Persian Gulf, where the great 
Dreadnought lay at anchor, to tho Afghanistan side. 
Besides two rifles and a stock of cartridges, Sims had 
with him a rough map of the coast and the country for 
fifty miles inland, and, most important of all, a pair 
of very powerful marine glasses. 

For fully an hour they flew low over the strange 
country of the Afghans. For mile after mile they 
saw no sign of life, no habitations. They might have 
been over a no-man’s land, so primitiye and deserted 
was everything. 

Presently, however, swecping lasses away 
inland, Jim Sims suddenly spotted somechine that told 
of human exi-tence; the smoke of a fire, or fires, was 
shooting up, in a thick, grey, curling column, into the 
still, sunlit atmosphere. He trained his glasses on to 
it for some s.conds, and:then, above the whirring of the 
waterplanc’s propeller, shouted to his superior officer. 

‘““Away there to the right, sir!’ Smoke—you can 
just see it. There’s some sort of encampment ; I can 
make out figures moving about with the glasses,” 

** Any white men ?” called back Daring. 

oe Can" t say, sir; I don’t think so.” 

“ Well, keep the glasses on them,” cried Daring. 
“Tm going higher up now.” 
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Complete Short Story. 
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WEEE ENDING 
Ava. 16, a 


The waterplanc took an upward movement, and as lenis ieee. Ge continued to wave their arms, Ho went on for ssc 


Daring pressed the lever controlling th> steering gear 
with his foot the machine curved round almost half a 
right angle and headed for the direction of the smoke. 

For some minutes they went on, neither Daring nor 
Sims speaking, and then the petty-officer, the glasses 
still to his eyes, called : 

“They're blacks, sir—all of ‘em, and they've seen 
us. Hullo, they’re rushing about like mad! Now 
they’ re ge etting guns ready. Are we all right, sir ?” 

* Quite ; we're too hig ‘for their bullets. I'm going 
to circle right over’em. Keep your eyes open for any- 
thing suspicious looking.” 

‘ Aye, aye, sir. 

The machine hummed its way on for another two 
minutes or so, and presently it was quite possible to 
make out with the naked eye the figures of a little band 
of turbaned, long robed black men, a fire on the ground, 
and some heavily laden, patient-looking animals— 
mules seemingly. 

The waterplane was now less than two miles off, and 
its approach appeared to be exercising a terrifying 
effect upon the majority of the band. They ran about, 
gesticulated, and pointed their rifles at it. 

The report of several s!»ots rang out, but no bullets 
came near the machine, which flew slowly and menac- 
ingly on. Daring could not, as yet, make up his mind 
whether the band had any connection with the gun- 
runners, or whether they were merely harmless natives, 
but he could see that they were very frightened indeed. 

He slowed down th2 machine and called to Sims. 

“Give ’em a shot—among the animals—and see 
what happens.” 

Sims took up one of the rifles, pressed it against his 
shoulder, aimed, and fired. There was a littlo flash, a 
report—and then the animals reared, plunged, and 
broke away in all directions. The shot had gone into 
their midst and startled them out of their wits. 

Daring laughed. 

“They appear to take us for some diabolical, fire- 
spitting kind of bird, Sims,” he shouted. ‘‘ Poor 
devils! It doesn’t seem much good worrying them 
any more ; they don’t appear to have any white men 
with—hullo, what in the name of heaven are they up 
to now?” 

Some of ths blacks had fled with their animals, but 
others stood their ground, and of those remaining two 
had begun to wave their arms ahout in a quick, jerky 
manner, 

“ Calling upon Allah to kill us, I reckon, sir,” 
replied Sims, just glancing at the two white-clad arm- 
wavers, 

* Perhaps,’ answered Daring; ‘‘ but somehow I 
don't think so. Have another good look, Jim, and tell 
me what you make of it all.” 

Sims looked steadily down. 

“ Well, I'm hanged, sir, if it isn't the Morse code! 
Blacks cloing the Morse code beats me! [--—” 

* Blacks be hanged !’ “exclaimed Daring. ‘* They're 
some of the Stout's men, or I'ma Datchman! Answer 
‘em carefully and sce what happens.” 

Sims whipped out his handkerchief, tied it to the 
barrel of ono of the guns, and with this makeshift for 
the proper article began to “ speak ’’ as best he could. 

“ Who are you? ”’ he inquired. 

The two men waved thcir arms more vigorously 
than ever. 

“Crew of tho British gunboat Sloat. Taken 
prisoners. No weapons. Help us!’’ Sims managed 


, to make out. 


“You're right. sir!’’ he called to Daring. ‘ It’s 
them right enough !”’ 

Daring had flown tho waterplano round in a big 
c'rcle, and now, when he looked down for a moment, he 


saw the Afghans who had been startled creeping back to 


their ground once moro. Several of them had recap- 
tured tho mules which had stampeded, and were bring- 


w ‘ing them with them. 
a In half an hour Daring, accompanied by Chief Petty- | 


It was difficult to know exactly how to act. The 
Afghans—there were about twenty of them—were all 
armed, and to come down too close to the ground 
meant to run the risk of being shot, and probably 
killed or seriously wounded. Besides, the men they 
had come to rescue were unarmed, and if their captors 
suspected that the machine was what it really was they 
would doubtless shoot Lieutenant Wells and his crew 
at once and in cold blood. 

At present they obviously believed it to be some 
awful, new sort of bird—a belief which was strengthened 
by the seemingly “ prayerful’ invocations to Heaven 
which two of theie prisoners were so industriously 
making, and this idea had to be kept up at all cost. 
Daring was quick to realise that the longer the Afghans 
took him and Sims to be part of a bird the better were 
his chances of success, 

Suddenly a thought struck him, There was just a 
chance, a des oe chance, that the aeroplane might 
attack the Afghans with success and Bees injury. 

“Sims,” he called sharply, “ signal to them to 
appear very frightened of us. Say that we are coming 
down lower and going to shoot, and that, as we do so, 
they arc to huddle together as far away from the rest 
as possible, prostrate themselves in the sand on their 
faces, and appear to. be praying.” 

The petty-officer once more began to jerk his im- 
provised flag about, while the two men on the ground 


minutes, the plano ot high ia the air meanwhitr, 
and then he crie: : 

“They've got it. sir.’ 

“Right !?’ answered Daring, “ Now Toad the 
magazine of each of your rifles, and sit tight anc hit. 
as much as youcan, We are going to risk descending 
a bit. Fire at the Afghans when I give the woul. 

* Rapid fire, sir ?’* asked Sims, 

“You bet!” replied Daring. 

He touched the electric push button controling ti 
planes, and the machine began to swim down rida 
easily and under perfect control. Daring ha:l 1, 
posely manceuvrad her so that he and Sims were as 
much out of sight as possible, and so that th: water. 
plane was almost directly over the heads of the 
Afghans. This made it more difficult for them to tii 
at her, but casy for Sims to shoot down. 

Suddenly, when they were about four hundred yar-ts 
up, he gave the order, 

** Now give it to ‘em, Sims,”’ he called. 

Tho great bird-like contrivance began to spit fire, 
Before they could realise what was happening, th: 
blacks found death tumbling and roaring down on 
their heads, 

Flash followed flash and crack followed crack. ant 
from somewhere out of the huge body of the ne Mt. 
terrible bird came the most dsatlly eggs, eges that you 
could not sec, but which drove through your binds or 
splashed up the earth and sand with swift, horrible 
death in their shet!s. 

A few answering shots came, and then the Afghan. f- 1 
on their knees with loud cries to Allah ty protect them, 
But still the awful fire-eggs dropped among them like 
hailstones, killing the faithful and leaving them starins 
up into the sun “with eyes that did not see and which 
the glare could not dazzle. 

Twelve times the awful bird spat fire down on thy 
and six times a dark figure rolled over on the ur 
trembling for a moment and then stretching out stint 
and motivales:.. Then the hail ceased, ant the birl 
flew lazily a little way away. 

‘The Afghans spared by Allah peeps] up pre 
They Jooked at the bird, and then at the Kagli! 
whom they had captured and taken prisonors. “T he 
former was not very near them now, and the latlor 
wero still down on their faces, praying to their God to 
protect them. 

Tho Afghans rose up swiftly anil ma: le tracks toa 
secret hiding-place they knew of two milesaway. Thos 
would leave ie) thing—their mules and the Enelish- 
men—to the bird now. It was Allah’s will to «paro 
them, they cried, as they ran. 


“Well, we've found you, but where's the S/ou! 
asked Daring a3 he shook hands witha brown. turbance 
figure, dressed in a long white robe, a quarter of an 
hour after. 

The turbaned figure—Lieutenant Wells, of is 
Majesty's Navy—smiled. 

“T can't tell you the namo of the cunningly hidden 
creek in which she is, because 1 don't happen to kiew 
it, but I could find it again, ’'m sure. — 

* And how di:l she get there and you here? sil 
Daring, puzzled. 

“ Took us by surprise, old man ; a score of “em swara 
out and scrambled on board after dark. They wer 
on top of us before we knew what was Laprrie, 
and had taken us prisoners, It was two to one—ai'! if 
most of us were asleep at the moment. I had give: 
up hope of ever seeing home or myself with a sulin 
face again when you and your bird appeared on 1): 
scene. I thought it was bondage or death—probah!: 
the latter for all of us. Instead of which——" 

“Instead of which you're all alive, and very browi- 
looking,” laughed Daring, “ and even the guns at! 
ammunition you went out to ae are over there on th 
mules, ready for us to drive back to the coast. 

“Tt’s not more than twenty miles away, and T wil! 
be vour ‘ prisoner ’ if we meet any inquisitive natives dn 
the way. So cheer up, if you are all blacked up!) Thess 
did it to you to make escape easier, and, by Jove, it 
may come in very useful yet!” 

He turned to the petiy-officer. ‘ Sims," he sail, 
“can you take the bird home by yourself ?” 

“Ay, ay, sir!’’ returned the man, in tint « stolid, 
matter-of- Let way characteristic of the British Na». 


site 


‘“Warrer,” he complained, “I smell fre~!i 
paint.” 

“Tf you'll just wait a minute, sir,” answered tlic 
obsequious Waiter, “ those young ladics will hav 


gone away.’ 


A TWISTER. 

One morning a ea went to the factory at a quite: 
past seven, and when the manager saw him he said, 

‘ Well, why are you so late ?” 

The boy began to cry, and said, ‘“ Well, sir, it’ 
a case of this: Our knocker-up has a knocker-up 
to knock him up at four o'clock, and our knockcr- 
up’s knocker-up didn’t knock our knocker-up 01’. 
so our knocker-up didn’t come to knock us up. 


Have you seen the bathing girl on the seaside number-—the August number—of the ROYAL MAGAZINE? 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 16, 1913, 


Told by a Parson Who S:ffered a 
Martyrdom. 

I pon’t know who suffered most—my vicar, the 
congregation, or myself. But as no doubt he 
and they have long since recovered and forgotten 
all about it, while I still go hot and cold at the 
recollection, I think’ I can claim the premier 
honours of martyrdom ! : 

Put a young man fresh from his ordination in 
the pulpit of a large church, and set him the task 
of preaching for twenty minutes, in absolute silence, 
and you have given him something to do! 

No friendly ‘‘ Hear, hears’”’; no applause ; not 
even a hostile interjection to break that icy still- 
ness—it’s awful! There’s a sea of faces, 900 
white blobs, all directed towards vou, and you 
are conscious that tiny whispers are being exchanged. 
* That's the new curate. It’s his first sermon,” 
or ‘“ Doesn’t he look nervous, poor fellow!’ All 
that, and more, you can guess is being said. 

I started, and my voice in that lofty building 
give me my first shock. It scemed to come back 
in half a dozen reverberating echocs. J had been 
toll by my sympathetic vicar ‘to keep my voice 
n>,” and I tried to. But the impelling desire to 
drop it at the end of sentences was a mental strain 
and a haunting worry. 

My Maauscript Wouldn't Flatten. 

I had written my scrmon out, although [ had 
half intended to preach extempore. I wish I had! 
\irst of all, the pages of the manuscript would 
not flatten when turned over. They kept rising 
up, and I was continually pressing the brutes down. 
Then the brass Iedge was too low, and I hadn't 
the nerve to raise it. Cold sweat was trickling 
down my neck. This was another worry, for as it 
trickled, it tickled ! 

1 got through the first page without mishap, 
and then I put a “hint” into practice. *‘ Don't 
look at your MS. when you turn a.page. Feel 
for the bottom corner, and turn it as you speak.” 
My fingers were on the tremble, however, and I 
couldn't turn quickly enough. So I had to extem- 
porise, 

When I had managed to turn the page, and glance 
down, I couldn't sec exactly where 1 was to fit 
in what was written with what I had said. and the 
+ ngregation were treated to a sentence which had 
a disconnected beginning and an absoluicly un- 
intelligible end ! 

{ plodded on until I came to a passage where L 
wanted to quote a verse of a well-known hymn. 
‘To save space I had written the firet three words 
only. I said thoso three words, and then memory 
failed me ! 

For a thousand pounds, cash down. T couldn't 
have continued. I knew the hymn well, had sung 
it hundreds of times, but it had gone! [ halted, 
and tried to recall the words. No good. Tien 
with an inspiration I said, ‘‘ And so on!’ 

Tagine what it sounded like. ** There is a verse 
ina well-known hymn, my brethren, which illustrates 
this in most beautiful language. * Lead, kindly 
light—and 80 on!” 

Then My Voice Squeaked. 

A new sensation had me in its grasp now. My 
heart was beating so fast-—in my ears, il seemed— 
that I could not hear my own voice. 

Then I came to a passage in which I referred 
to the verse I had not quoted. “In the verse 
I read to you just now——” It was out before | 
could stop it. Phew! 

Feeling very, very old, and on the verge of 
hysterics, or their masculine equivalent, I forced 
myself to continue. Even as [ “ preached,” 
although it is said you cannot do two things at 
once, there ran through my mind the thought 
that I would throw the whole thing up, scrmon, 
church, parsoning, and everything ! 

However, I went on. I couldn't keep my voice 
“up.” The ends of my sentences came down with 
2 plop, and once when I tried desperately to stop 
this, my voice gave a funny little squeak, which 
nearly gave me a bad giggling attack. 

Then I tried to wind up,.and couldn't. TI repeated 
inyself, once, twice, and thrice, while I sought for 
a blessed full stop. Then, in despair, I ended! 

_ My vicar cheered me by saying that for a first 
time I had not done badly. Only, afterwards, 
I wondered if the “ first time” standard was not 
very low. Still, we must all make a start, and I am 
sure that none could have been worse than mine. 

The irony of it is that now I’m quite a popular 
preacher § 
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FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. | 


103s.; J. W..M 
G. I D 
M 


_ WE are glad to be able to publish another eplendid 

list of donations to the Fresh Air Fund. Every 
ninepence sent to the cheapest charity in the world 
takes a slum child into the country for one long, 
glorious day of happiness. Have you subscribed 
yours yet ? 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £3,438 126. 3d- 
Miss J. Matheson, £25; Mrs. Prestige, £5; Mre. E. M. 
Stephenson, 8s. 2d.; Anonymous, 1s. ; W.D.& A. A. 
J. W.'M. 1s. 6d.; F. L., 58.; EB. Jeatt, 10s.; F 
23, 6d.; Mise Mills, le. 6d.; 8. | 4s.; J. A. 
Russeif, £1; Mr, and Mrs. Lione 10s. 6d.; 
. H. Tripp, 103.; M. Lloyd, 3s. ; 
Miss Dranstield, £1; A 
fae ai ee ie Belfast, 256d 8 th 
air, £1 4s.; iS ‘ast, 2s. et ieers, £1 1le.; 
A Bluejacket, 4e.; B. D (oa 


A eyer 
Andrew, Is, 6d.; A. Bankart, £2 2s.; Dorothy, 1s. 6d 
A. Allen, £1; May river, ls.; Homer, 2s.; Mr. an 
rs. Young, 10s.; lo, 2s.; Farnham, £1; FE. 
Donoghue, 6s.; W. T. B., 3s. 9d.; E. H ins, 3s.; The 
Miss2s Coo . 10s.; Anonymous, 8s.; G. H. S., 1e.; 
E. Woollright, $d.; I. E., 8 us.; J. W. Roper, 9d.; 
Ancient Parner, 3s.; Mrs. Lucas, 10s.; Mrs. Walker, 


i aller, 5s.; C. 8., 10s.; 

Hon, Mrs. Napier, 1s. 6d.; H. F. H 
3.; Mrs. Franklin Riher, £1; R 
Auntie Elsie, 9d.; Mrs 


Jack, 28, 3d.;'O. Swain, 10s.; 'f, Sutto 
3d.; H. C., 48.; A.W. 'S., 168. 9d 


2s. 
38.; D. Starr 
£2; 


5a.; 1. W. M., 
1s. 6d.; 


‘ . 58.3 Col. 

._H. and Mies R.D. Ryder, £1; J. Beckett, 

. O. 8. 108,; E. E. S., £2; Sobeski, 58.; E. M. M. 

2s, 6d.; Anon, 28.; Staveley Road, £1 15s, 3d.; A. E., 

Martha Hart, 78.; M. D. Wintle, 
A os Page 108.; A 


. 


Ss. 

oh aA M. 9d.; 
‘oberts, 1s. 6d.; M. A.'8., 38. 
; A. _L. H., £2 58.; 


Manchester, 10s.; Miss Owen, 1s, 6d.; 
C. A, P., 9d.; Nellic, Luton, $d.; 
H.W. J., 3d. i 
and Mrs.’ Hail, 66.; W. 
E. A. 


9d.; E. B 3.3 

. Is.; Anon, 2s. 3d.; ‘Hawley, 9d.; Please 
accept, 9d.; Misses M. and L. Robinson, 33.; Mra. 
Osborne, 9s.; M. W. Wishaw. 2s. 6d.; F. Muller, ds. 6d.; 
M. C. Purdie, £2 2s.; A Sailor, £1; W. Hutchison, 
9d.; Miss Campbell-Jolnstone, £1; E, W, H. Dixon, 
£1 1s.; Mre, O. W. Porritt, £8 23.; Miss Fear, 2s. 2d.; 
Mrs. L. Moody, 10s,; C. Cane, 1s, 6d.; G. Parks, 1s. 6d.; 
Cenvie, 3s.; M ; 


Isnac, 2s, Ed.; Chocolate, td.; W. G., 28 5 As 

5a.; Stamps, Is, 6d.; W. H. Seth-Smith, £1; N. G. Dibb, 
£1; Miss Fant, £2 5s.; J, Innes, £1; Old res 
P.W., 2nd Don., 183. 9d.; Baby Vinall, 1s.; Fay Cohen, 
bs.; Mrs. Pirie, 103.; Miss Hambrook, 58.; Kk. M. 
Skiowith, 5s.; Miss B. Wace, 10s. 6d.; For Lal’s Party, 


£8 2:.; Miss Heibron, 2s. 3d.; E. Rice, 9d.; Mrs, Stop)- 
ford, £2; C. M, Douglas, 2s.; A, Simpson, 2s, 6d.; G. 
Wilsor, 103,; Miss Atkiss, 3s.; Quartz, 1s. 6d.; J. H. 
and F. M. Sanderson, 103. 6d.: H. N. and M., @d.; L. H., 

3s.: J. G. R.,_1s.; A. E. Holloway, £3 15s. 
CotLectep.—Puzzle Boxes, per Hugh Price, £10; 
St! Vincent, £8 2s.; Mr. and 


Ship's poneeny, H.M.S. 
Mrs. Pitt, 8. African Hotel, £5 10s.; Staff of Messrs. 
Smith & Small, £1 1s.; H. A, La Rurei, 7s.; A. J. 

_ 23, Qd.; “The Printers’ Anns,” per F. Dove, 
3s,; Miss Betty Young, £1 108.; R.E. N.C.O.’s Moss, 
Sierra Leone, 11s.; Rita and Molly Dann, 17s. 6d.; KE. 
Montyommess, 2s.; St. James Working Men's Club, 
per Mrs, Williams, 7s. €d.; Telegraph Stafi, Kimberley, 
ver C, Strachan, £1 7s.; Sydney Bates, 68.; Manaton 
School, 4s, 6d.; Miss D. Lacy-Langley, £1 16. 7d.; Miss 
F. Knowles, £5; Marie and Doris, 5s. 3d.; Capt. R. 
ff. Powell 


.; per Miss Norris, 8s.; Engine Room Artifi- 
M.S. Minotaur, 153.; Central Fire Station. 
vghai, per R, Williams, £1 128.; Escot, Schoolroom 
v, 5s.; The Lanherne Bazaar, per Miss M. Phil- 
i 8 2s.; Bazaar arranged by the Misses Irens 
King and Kitty Martin, £7 12s. 6d.; H. Heathcote, 5s. ; 
£..G.0.C.,. Palmers Green. outing, per A. White, 
£1 73. 6d.; Emplovees cf Hull Electricity Works, 
Sculcoats, per J. Burkinshaw, £1 9s, 5d.; Farnborough 
School, 4s. 6d.; Garden Entertainment, per Miss Har- 
mun, £1; Redland Grove S$. School, per A. Millerd, 
£1 35. 2d.; Mies: Katie Thomas, £10 53, 5d.; On the 
8.32 Palmers Green ‘2nd Sub.), 5s.; St. Simon’s outing, 
por Miss Legg, 17s. 6d.; A Sonth African, £1 1s. 3d.; 
Knuts, per R. Mount, £1 10s.; Ian Watson, £1 1s.; J. 
Woolf, 18s.; E. M, G., 2s.; Annual Col. at Messrs. H. 
Holdron, Ltd., per Misses Jeffries and Gibson, £1. 


Grand (P.W.) Totul, £3,681 96. 11d. 


cors, H. 
Shar 
P: 


Cheques and money orders should be made payable to 
tho Fresh Air Fund, and addressed to the Hon, Sccre- 
tary, F.A.F., Pearson's eclly, Henrietta Strect, 
London, W.C., and will bo acknowledged in the paper. 
Collecting forms may be had on application, 


A Mas who applied for a situation in a City firm, 
when asked by the manager what was his last 
employment, replied: ‘I was a barber at a jam 
factory.” 

* A what 2" exclaimed the perplexed manager. 

* Well, sir.” said the man, “ I used to shave the 
gooscberrics.” 
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“SAVED MY LIFE.” 


Off Work 16 Weeks with Acute 
Pains in the Loins and Back.. 
Urinary System Obstructed. 


_. Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills have saved m 
life,” declares Mr. J. B. Sibley, of 30 Station Road, 
Rushden. “I was in a wretched condition before 
I used them. There wis acute pain and the 
greatest difficulty in relieving the bladder—it 
seemed as if the urinary channels were obstructed. 
There were cruel pains in the loins and back, 
put over the kidneys. I could not sleep properly, 

had no appetite, und what I ate did not agree 
with me. 

“TI had been off work sixteen weeks, and had 
been told there was no likelihood of my getting 
well again, when I read of someone having used 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills with good results. 
I got couple of boxes, and certainly felt better 
after tuking them, the bladder acted easier, the 
water was more natural, and ny back was not so 
bad. I realised I was on the road to health, but 
as my complaint was of long stunding I took the 

recaution to have a thorough coursy of the Pills. 

na few weeks I was out und about again, and 
although I have a lot of standing about at my 
work I never get any trace of the pains now. 
Ihave told scores about Doan’s pills: I cannot 
recomuuend them too highly. (Signed) J. B. 
Sibley.” 

TWO YEARS LATER, Mr. Sibley said: “I 
still enjoy excellent health—the good Doan’s 
pills did me has proved lasting.” 

So many fatal diseases arise from kidney and 
bladder disorders that you should begin with 
Doan’s Backache Kiduey Pills a3 soon as there are 
any such unmislakable symptoms of kidney dis- 
order as dropsy, rheumatism, ladder troubles, 
gravel, dizziness, backache, pain in the loins, etc. 

In 2s. Yd. boxes only, six boxes 13s. 9d. Never 
sold loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster-McClellan 
Co, 8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Be sure you get the same pills as Mr. Sibley had. 


THREE POPULAR 
AUTHORS 
AT THEIR BEST. 


od. 
Miss Braddon 


sierra 


“HER DARLING SIN.” 


Charlotte M. Brame 


“THE PERILS OF LOVE.” 


Efjic Adelaide Rowlands 


“THE HEART OF 4 WOMAN.” = 


y Bookstaulls and Bookseilers ; 
h, or three volunies for 110, 
rtloty Pearson Ltd., Henrietta 
London, W.C. 


or post 
rosa the publishers, Cy 
Street, 


1.C.S. spure-time study gives you the practical, 
technical training that raises your salary and 
mikes you a succes:. Sead a line for free infor- 
mation about the 18) different courses of postal 
training, to the International Correspondence 
Schoola, 197, B39 Kingsway, London. 


Delicious homes 

made Lemonade. 

Pure, Refreshing, 
Healthful. 


Produced solely Ti 
Try it. G a ei 


32 Tumblers for 43d. 
fiom T.emons 

and Sugar. 
The Best Summer Drink. 


“Why I Believe in Flirting,” by G. P. Huntly, appears in this week's HOME NOTES. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Mock Oysters. ; 

Take two cucumbers, pecl, and cut into slices 
about half an inch thick, then soak in a dish of 
salted water for ten minutes, Beat up an egg on 
a plate, thon mix sufficient: fine breadcrumbs on 
another plate with a seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Put two ounces of butter or frying fat in a pan and 
dip each slice of cucumber first in the egg, then in 
the breadcrumbs, and fry to a light brown. Serve 
with tomato sauce. ° 
Rolled Steak. 

Take one pound 
lay it on a chopping 


and a half of tender beef steak, 
board and beat, then spread 
with one finely minced onion, mixed with bread- 
crumbs, and seasoned with pepper and salt. Roll 
the steak, tic round with ao string, and place in a 
deep pie-dish. Pour over it a cupful of boiling 
water, and cover. Bake in a moderate oven. A 
few minutes before serving remove the cover, 
baste, and brown. 

Stewed Calf's Liver. 

Tako two pounds of calf's liver, wash, and cut 
into slices. Then slice a one carrot, one onion, 
one turnip, and ono stalk of celery. Place the 
vegetables in a pe saucepan, lay the slices of 
liver on the top, and season with salt and pepper. 
Pour a pint of boiling water over this and stew 
till the liver is tender. When cooked, arrange slices 
on a hot dish, strain the gravy, thicken with a 
little butter and flour, and bring to the boil. Then 
pour over the meat. 

Apple Amber. 

Line a pic-dish with a strip of pastry and 
decorate the edge. Peel and core three or four 
apples, and placo them-in a pan with half an 
ounce of butter, two ounces of sugar, and a little 
lemon rind. Cook till tender. Then add the volks 
of two eggs. Pour this mixture into the centre 
of the pie-dish and bake in a moderately hot oven 
for twenty minutes. Then beat the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth. add a little caster sugar, and 
pile on the top of the pudding. Decorate with 
glacé cherries or citron, and place in a warm oven 
till the top is a pretty golden colour. 


Three Pium Recipes. 
To Preserve Fiuns. 

Take six pounds of plums, wipe them with a 
clean cloth, remove the stems, and prick cach with 
a fork. Put six pounds of loaf sugar into a pre- 
serving@pan with three pints of water, and boil 
to a thin syrup. Place the plums in an earthen- 
ware bowl, and pour the syrup over them. Leave 
for forty-eight. hours, then put all in the preserving 
pan and boil till the fruit is tender. Place the plums 
in the jars and boil the syrup till quite thick. Then 
pour it over the fruit and tic down in the usual 
way. 

Plum Pickle. 

Take two pounds of brown sugar and one pint 
of vinegar, and place in a preserving pan. Add to 
them half a teacupful of mixed whole spices, 
cinnamon, cloves, and allspice tied up in a muslin 
bag. Boil together, then add the fruit and cook 
all tugetner for ten minutes. Then remove the 
fruit and place in jars. Boil the syrup for another 
five minutes, and pour over the fruit. The next 
day pour off the syrup, boil down once more, 
adding tho bag containing the spices. Do this for 
three davs, then add the syrup to the fruit and tie 
down with bladder. 

Plum Pritters. 

Mix two tablespoonfuls of flour with one of milk 
to a smooth paste, then add the well-beaten yolk 
of an egg, whisk the white stiffly, and stir into the 
batter. Remove the stones from tho plums and 
skin them, dip each into the batter, fry in deep 
fat, and dust with caster sugar. 


A TREAT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Turre are ever so many lazy hours at holiday 
time, when the best amusement in the world is 
sitting on the beach and reading an entertaining 
paper—like Home Notes, dated August 16th, for 
instance. This number is full of good things, 
including ‘“‘ Why I Believe in Flirting.’ by that 
popular musical comedy actor, G. P. Huntley, 
and a splendid articlegn ‘“ Boarding House Friend- 
ships.” If you want to start a correspondence 
with someone you have met at the seaside don’t 
miss tho article called ‘Do Write to Me,” and if 
you merely want good reading vou will find it on 
every page of this number of Home Notes. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


| “Tro Little Dressmaker 


a 


Tells You What to Do With a Dull Skirt. 


Tux plain skirts that most people had last year 
were very dull. Most of them were 
made with a straight pancl down 
the back and front, and there 
wasn't a bit of excitement about 
them. 

Hardly any of my ladies really 
wore their summer skirts out, 
because there was so little warm 
weather, and now they are bringing 
these dull old things to me and 
saying :— 

“Dear Little Dressmaker. don’t 
you think you" can make this more 
exciting ?” 

I have donc it, and really some 
of the skirts looked so very _nice 
that I had better tell my P.W. 
ladies how I manage it. 

What I have mostly done is to 
slit up the bottom left-hand front 
seam nearly to the knec, and then 
button it. I have slit the right 
hand back seam too somctimes, 
so that the skirt is open both 
front and back. This makes a 
wonderful lot of difference in the hang and look of 
the whole thing, and it is quite easy 
to do. 

You must just unpick your 
stitching very carefully, and then you 
must cut a strip of some stuff that 
matches in colour as nearly as 
possible, and face up the two raw 
edges of the slit (Diagram 2). Sew 
buttons to the under side and work 
buttonholes to match through the 
upper one. 

Of course you have to unpick 
your hem just where the slit coires, 
and as you have got to do this 
anyway, you might just as well 
carry the hem stitching up into 
that which holds the facing, so 
that it makcs a nice neat corner at 
the bottom instead of two rows of 
sewing with broken ends. 

A linen always slits up nicely. 
because those who are sky about 
showing their ankles can wear a 
pretty white petticoat underneath, 
and look as smart as sixpence. But there are some 
older ladi¢s who don’t care to 
have their skirt slit, and for them 
I have gencrally been trying to get 
a bit of drapery in the side panels, 
Just a little hint of drapery is so 
very smart, and you can generally 
manage it, provided that the hem 
of the skirt is a real one and not 
a false one faced up with different 
stuff. 

You must let down the hem of 
cach side pancl. This makes the 
sides longer than the front and 
back. Now you must take up its 
length by pleating the sides into 
the front and back panels. Don’t 
make big pleats, or the ect of your 
skirt will come wrong, but just put 
two or three little ones before and 
two or three behind, at about the 
line of the knees, in the way shown 
by Diagram 3. 

Tack your pleats, give them a 
good pressing, and sew down the 
front and back panels to hold their 
edges, and then pull out the tacking 
threads. 

Face up the hem again with any spare scrap of 
stuff that you can find and carry the new row of 
stitching all round the bottom, so that no one may 
gucss that the hem has been broken at all. 


My article in this week’s HOME NOTES tells you 
how to make two little frocks. 


Your respectful friend, 
Tne Lrrrie Dressm\er. 


Diagram 1. 
Most people have 
two or three plain 
skirts like this 

one. - 


a 
~ 

ane 
sete 


Diegram 
split 

buttoned 

looks sinart and 


A 


is very come 


Sortable. 


Diagram 3. 
A draped effect 
at the sides is 
very nei and not 
at all dificult to 
manage, 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 16, 1913. 


HOME HINTS. 
Por the Tea-Caddy, 
Thoroughly dry the peel of an orange or a fanny 
and place it in tho tea-caddy. It will gra! 
improve the flavour of the tea. 


To Clean Celluloid Boxes. 

Rub a little soap on a flannel, dip it in powder | 
pumice-stone, and rub the celluloid. then 1; 
with cold water, and it will be beautifully chon 


When Boiling Suet or Flour Dumplings, 

Keep the lid of the saucepan slightly raised, 
one side by slipping « stick of firewood under 
When this is done the water is kept boiling a: .1 
the dumplings will not he heavy. 7 


A Boot Cleaning Hint. 

Free the boots or shoes from dust then a), '- 
a emall quantity of glycerine with a soit i 
Leave for ten minutes then polish with a bri-:. 
Boots cleaned in this way will retain the pol 
for several days and no blacking is required, 


To Clean an Oil Painting. 

Peel a large raw potato, cut it into slices alysit 
an inch thick, and rub the painting. Do a sm: 
portion at a time, rub in the same direction, «: 1 
change the slice of potato as soon as it apprs:. 
soiled. (Reply to G. H.) 


A Useful Clothes Drier for the Kitchen. 
Remove the cover from an old umbrellt ai! 
enamel the frame white to prevent rust. Susjci/! 
the fraine from the ceiling near the ranges. Cn 
jroning days it will be found most uscful ‘or sui. -!! 
articles, such as collars, handkerchiefs, and soo . 
v hich can be hung on the points to finish diyiic. 
When not required, the frame can be shut int 
unhcoked from tLe cciliug. and willtakeup no roc... 


An Easy way to Remove Mcths from a Carpe!, 
Cover the affected parts with a damp cloti. 
then press with a hot iron, Tle steam nsilii : 
from this will destroy both the moths and tis 
eggs. (For this hint a pair of scissors has te. 
sent to Mrs. E. E. Coscy, 9 First Arcnue, Mv: 

| Park, E.) 

A Cure for a Cold (Summer Colds are ver, 
Common and this Recipe will be Useful so 
many Holiday Makers). 

| Dissolve a pound of black treacle in a qu 

j of boiling water and when cold add to it one pen. 

worth of oil of anisced, one pennyworth of oii 
peppermint. one pennyworth of clixir of vitriol. «" 
one pennyworth of landanum. — Mix all thorouy! 
together. Shake bottle thoroughly before measur: 
out. 

Dose: One wineglassful three times a day «: 
adults. For children, a few drops in a wineghi - 
of cold water. (For this hint a pair of scissors |. 
been avarded to Winuam SHrpmay, $ Hollvinl 
Park Mews, London, W.) 


Three Reasons Why Potatoes S9-'! 
Be Boiled in their Skins. 
it is More Bconomical. 
Tiey can be pared with much less wasic . 
boiling than before. 


The Plaveur 

Is much improved, and they are more avi: 
ing cooked in this way. 
They will not turn Black 

In the course of cooking, which is offen : 
case after peeling. 


Some Uses For Turpentine. 

To Prevent Moths . 

‘yom invading drawers and boxs wl: 

woollen goods are stored, sprinkle a little turpem * 

in the drawers or boxes every three months, ‘Ji - 
will keep them perfectly safe, 


To Destroy Cockroaches, : 
Sprinkle a little turpentine about their ha”: 


To Whiten Linen, 
Add a tew drops of turpentine to the 

in which the clothes are boiled. 

To Remove Stains and Soften the Hands afis’ 
Rough Work, . 
Add half a teaspoonful of turpentine 

basin of hot soapy water. 


To Remove Paint from Weollen Goods or Wood- 
work, 


fo a 


Sponge with turpentine till all signs of puss 
have disappeared. 


Has your wife entered for the HOME NOTES crochet contest? £200 in prizes. 
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Whilst waiting for a Happy Thought smoke. 
PLAYER'S 


(GuNTRY LIFE Cigarettes 


(MEDIUM STRENGTH) 


1WO"22 SOml/- 


Other Sizes of Packing at Proportionate Prices. } 
‘PURE VIRGINIA TOBACCQ,; 


Breceh of The lmperial Tobscco Co ‘of Greet Brisio aed trelsed) Lid 
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LET US SEND 
YOU THis TUBE 


FREE 


Full Week’s Supply of 
the New Remedy for 


PILES. 


tion is subdued, and finally 
vanishes, to be succeeded by a 
wonderful feeling of relief and 
comfort. Even if you are told 
by doctors that an operation is 
your only remedy —do_ not 
despair, but send now and try 
this treatment, which has cured 
thousands of the very worst 
cases. 


‘ Readers of pie paper ay 
ave a special opportunity 0: 
trying the uni eo wostalian 
remedy for PILES and other 
rectal troubles by merely send- 
ing 2d. in stamps to cover cost 
of and packing for the 
“7-Day treatment.” This 
offer is made because the pro- 
prietors have had such convinc- 
ing evidence of its remarkable 
curative properties in Australia 
that they want to give every 
sufferer in this country the 
opportunity of obtaining relief 
from Pain and Irritation. 

This Australian Remedy pre- 
vents the use of the surgeon’s 
knife, and the sufferer can try it 
without inconvenience or dis- 
comfort. Think of it! only 2d. 
in stamps to secure freedom from 
pain; and directly this healing 
remedy is applied the almost 
intolerable itching and _irrita- 


SEVEN-DAY FREE COUPON. 
To L. LOMBIO CO., 
18 Wells St., Gxford St., 
London. 
Please send ue free your 7-day 
Australian treatment for Piles, for 
which I enclose 20. in stamps for 
postage and packure. 


BM, ,, BES) 5 Or" Di ssee. cysssavcs -caedesaecaievay 


Address. 
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ARTO FhinH 
upplement. 295 


We deliver® the 
goods Carriage Puid 
to approved oriers 
on receipt ofaemall 
payment, and allow 
the fullest approval. 
Ifcashissent within 
Seven Days of de- 
livery. you have the 
Mberty to deduct 2/- 


V E in £ Cash Discount. 


GRAvES GRAMOPHONE 
This Handsome & Powerful z 
Gramophone compiete witfi 10 NN 
superb 10in. Dire Record Selec: ? 


Tho Graves System 
of Business ensures 
absolute satisfac- 
tion. Every order is 
executed onthe dis- g 
tinctunderstanding pe 
that unless you are 
entirely satisfied 
with tho goods after 
examination, we 
immediately refand 

your money in full. 


GRAVES FOLDING CARS 
The ‘Wharfedale’ Model is constructed 


with Seamless Tubular Framework, handsomely 
upholstered. 


paid to approv- 
ed orders fur 
8/. Xow. the 
Balance in 
with order} 9 Monthly 
payments of 
B/- if entirely 
satisfied after examination in 
your own home, Dark Oak 
Cabinet with ornamental Panel, 
Poweriul Silent Steel Motor, 
luin Seamless Sound Horn, 
and ail the lalest improvements, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Send Posteare for ustvated Books 
of High-grade Gramuphones at chal 
lenging prives & on easy terms, or cash discount. Ash tor 


Send Post Card To-day. tnparatleled 1) se Record Offer. Graves Ltd. sieve tet. 
ON EASY TERMS AT CASH PRICES. 


CLINCHER All Tyres carry Manufacturers’ Gnaranteo T Y RES 


We supply this world-renowned make of - The ‘Clincher’ Popular Tyre. 
Tyre at rock-bottom cash prices on Easy fe Wired or Beaded edge, as ordered. Supe 
erms. Any grade of ‘Clincher’ plied 28 x 14 only. 

= Supplied to approved orders for Cover and Tube, 11/8 2/2 Monthly 
ema nt with order t{ ic * 
pyr padeame te liptieal gender trees The ‘Clincher’ B Tyre. Wired cise. 
ments if you are entirely satished after Supplied in all standard sizes. 
full examination in your own home. Cover and Tube, 28/2 2/3 Moutlty 
The Beaded edge, 3d. extra. 


B Motor Cycle Tyre 

Cover only. The ‘Clincher’ A Won Road ‘cr 
21/. 3/6 Monthiy Cycle Tyre, wired or beaded cise as 
27/6 4/7 Monthly ordered, Supplied in all standard ..es 

Cover and Tube, 27/- 2/10 Motsily 


A Won Motor Cycle 
Tyre.~Beaded edge. Cover only, 

i The ‘Clincher’ Vacuum Groved Tyre. 
with wired or beaded edge, as unicres!. 


Ba tice 
30/2 pear Supplied in all standard sizes. 
Coyer and Tube, 28/- 3/- Mesity 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Send a post card to-day for our hand- 
somely illustrated Catalogue of “C! ncher’ 


26 = 29 (to fit 2¢ rim) S6/6 7/7 Monthiy Cycle and Motor Cycle Tyres, all of which 


wr s. a 87/6 7/11 Monthy we supply on easy terms at cash prices, 
MADE EXACTLY TO YOUR MEASURES 


from F/ 
GRAVES Delivered on receipt of small payment. SUITS. 


Hood and Apron. Delivered 
carriage paid to approved 


nine monthly pay- 
ments oi 5/-if entirely satsfied. 


War» Warire For CATALOGUE. 
aR Handsome Mlustrated List ofa 
full range ot Folding Cars 
free fur Post Card, All 
styles at closely-cut 
Uy prices, and supplied on 
BOY Easy Terms or 2/- in 
the & Cash Discount. 


J. G. Graves Ltd. Sheffretd. 


only. Single 
sizes “= 
eo ee «= BB/-—- G6 Monthly 


J. G. Graves Ltd. Shefietd. 


GRAVES SUITS embody al! the essentials of a great tailoring success—good style. good taste, 

¢ood value; and our convenient Easy Terms cnabie you to have your suit immediaic!y on 

receipt of small payment with order, and spread the cust over the next few months. 

Write for Patterns. A post card to-day will bring you the finest display of Cott 

Samples ever submitted at the price. and these cuttings from the cloth lengths which we are 

now making up will enable you tu julge of the excelience of the materials we arc wing and 

the undoubted superiority of desig: Which character'ses our cloths & commands the approval 

of the most tastidious customer, Th: sumrvaited range ot Cloth Sumples, priced at 34/- & @2/- li 

imtude | ‘Tw Cheviots, Worsted Serges, Plain Black and Bluc 

Vicunas, and a splend.d tine in bard-wearng Yorkshire Suitings. 
PT : 


Write to-day for our vomprehensively Mlustrated Catalogue of 
ligh-grade footwear for Men, Women, and Children, This book is illus 
trated thromghout from direct photographs of the actual Boots and Shocs. 
Our selevtion 13 80 extensive asto meet all tastes, & our prices suit all pockets. 

We supply any quantity of footwear on receipt of a small payment now, 
the balance being conipieted in equal monihly payments atter the Hoots 
have been examined .n your home, 1. G. GRAVES Ltd, Shefneld. 


GRAVES SERVICE OF SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


Delivered Carriage Paid to approved orders for 3/- Now, and Nine Monthly Payments H 
of @/- if considered entircly satisfactory after full examination in your own home. 


The Knives are of genuine Shef- f Graves Service Comprises 
field Steel, of warranted temper and 

splendid finish, The handles are of / Vk 

Ivory texture Ivorette. and are / ba f 


(50 Pieces without Case). 
carefully matched théal ree / 
emer LLLLILLL 1/1 ia 
r ore ud wert = . 


@ TABLE KNS 6 DESSENT KNS 
Forks are manufactured 4 orem 


from Columb.an Silver, 
which is a hard white 
metal beiringasuper- 4 
fine polish indistia- 

guishablefrom ster- 

ling silver, and 
retains its virgin 
whitelustreunder 
all cond) tions of wear. 


@ cee SPOONS 
Wy A TABLE SPNS 1SUGR TONGS 
I9 . SALT SPOON 1AM SPOON 
Fg PR GENUINE SHEAR STEEL CARVERS 
CURVED BLADE, IVORETTE HANDLES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
We send cur Handsomely Illustrated 
Manufacturer's Catalogue of Genire 
Sheffield Cutlery and Electru Piate Post Free. 


GRAVES CYCLES. 
WE DELIVER the Graves g 
‘Speed King'Modele decLuxe 


exactly to specification 


Lady's 
10: 


with order 


bbbadl 


2/. in & Cash Discotmt, 
J. G, Graves Ltd, Shefield, 


GRAVES ‘SURBITON’ HAND CAMERA. 


Foits up to 4¢x 5hx2h. The Graves ‘Surbiton’ 
#Plate Model. Ebonised polishe! base board, 


nickelled fittings, solid feather bellows, solid alum.nium 
cast stirrup shaped lens front, engraved 
focusing scale from 3 to 25 feet, and in- 
Gnity, revers:bie oblong and upright view 
finder, variable speed shutter that works 
tridger and antinous relewe. Beck 
jecstigmar Anastigmat Lens 
series 111 n No. 3, aperture F.7.7. (maker's 
catalogue price of Lens £1 : 17 ; 6). 


DELIVERED compiete with two single Meta! 
Dark Slides and waterproof carrying case carriage paid 
to approved or- 
ders for 5/- with 
order, balan-e 
to be paid in 11 
monthly pay- 
ments of 5/- if 
youare entirely 
satisfied after 
full examina- 
tion and trial. 


carrage 
paid to all 
approved 
ders,for 1) 
Now, and 
Monthly Payments after 
until the account ts cleared, if you 
are entirely delighted & satsfired, 


SPECIFICATION ——,. 
REYNOLDS’ STE&L CFa= + 
TUBING 


DUNLOP FIRST 
YRES; PHILLIPS 
D HINGE BRAKE 


RENOLD ROLLEK 
AIN; BROOKS PLATFD 
SPRING SADDLE ; WIL 
LIAMS CHAIN WHEEL 
AND CRANKS; HOFF- 
MANNS’ STEFI. 
BALLS: DOVER 
GRITS AND LEVER 
Tips, 


CATALOGUE 
Free. A Vost- 
card to-day will 
bring you rer re- 
turn our hand- 
some Catalogue 
which exhil.ts a 


Hand, Fo'ding. 
and Stand 
Cameras at 
the kcencst 
rock-bottom 
prices, from 7/6 
up. and all sup- 
plied on 
approval 
tor easy 


monthly 
payments or 2/- 
in £ discount 
for Cash, 


full range of Lad- 
ies’ and = Gent's 
Machines with de 
tailed specification: 


WELCOMB, NEW READERS. 
To my new readers [ want to hold out the 


editorial hand of welcome. More than that, I 
should like to get into close touch with you through 
the more personal medium of the post. There are 
hosts of readers whom I feel [ know quite well, and 
they doubtless have the same feeling for me, and 
this by means of letters we send cach other. So 
please drop me a line, tell me what there is about 
P.W. that attracts you, and if you would like to 
see anything altered don't hesitate to say so. 

T'vc got some big schemes coming along, and 
that within the next few weeks, and I feel confident 
that you will be as pleased that you met with P.W. 
as I'am to number you among my readers and 
friends. 

WHY THEY WANTED OUR PRIZES. 

In the Sur-prizes Column a few weeks ago I 
offered Combined Hand Glasses and Shaving Mir- 
rors, Silver Watches, and Five Shillings as prizes. 
Readers were asked to write and tell me in as funny 
a way as they could which of these prizes they 
would like to have. The ten readers who sent in 
the funniest reasons received tlie gift they chose. 

Here are tour of the ten funniest : 

“ A watch to prevent my master from referring 
to me as ‘ my late ’ employee.” 

“ As IT am always iff a huiry my friends have 
advised me to take ‘time.’ ” 

The above two have received a silver watch. 


“ Father is a barber, 
Brother is a watchmaker. 
Unforfunately I haven't any relations working 
in the mint.” 


“A watch has a dial, 
A mirror reflects a dial, 
But cash cheers a dial, and mine wants cheering 
up.” 
These received a Postal Order for Five Shillings. 
Consult the prize list on page 220. 
a fine selection. 


THE COUNTY OF BROAD ACRBS. 

A WEE. orso ago FR. wrote: “ Ina recent article 
vou spoke of Yorkshire as the county of ‘ broad 
acres.’ To owas under the impression that the 
distinction belonged to Cheshire, The ordinary 
acre contains 4.840 square yards, but a Cheshire 
acre contains 10.240 square yards, or over twice 
as many. Hence the phrase * the county of broad 
acres.’ ”’ 

T asked my Cheshire readers to come forward 
and give me the why and wherefore of the big 
Cheshire acre, and they have responded nobly. 
I select Carsire’s Ictter, “Tn the reign of 
George IV.,”’ he writes, “an Act was passed by 
Parliament limiting the arca of an acre to 4,840 
square yards. Previously an acre varicd in extent 
in different parts of the country, the largest being 
the Cheshire acre, over twice the size of an ordinary 
acre. Thus Cheshire was known as the ‘ county 
of broad acres.’ "’ It may be interesting to note 
that the smallest acre was that of Leicestershire, 
which was Icss than half the size of the present day 
acre,”’-—— 

Thank you, Cursite. T promised the reader 
who sent along the information something with 
which he could cut Cheshire cheese. That some- 
thing is on its way to you now. 


GUARDING GOLD. . 

Tur recent. sirike in Johannesburg drew atten- 
tion to the fact tht it is from there that we get a 
large supply of our gold. It also was the cause of 
GILpEp’s letter. He writes: “I noticed in one 
of the daily papers recently that the troublo in 
South Africa was making the Bank of England 
officials anxious about their supply of gold. But 
what would make me more anxious would be how 
to guard that gold when I had got it. Can you 
tell me how the Bank looks after the ‘ dibs ’ 2?" 

Well, GitveD, if Mr. William Sikes decided that 
he would burgle the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street, he would find that he had a tougher job 
than usual. First of all lie would have to cut his 
way through a bed of concrete (wenty feet thick. 


We give you 


i . = 
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That done, he would be faced with seven feet of 
water, by which time he would probably have had 
enough of it. If he had had the i however, 
to bring along a diving suit with him he could then 
tackle the thick armoured plates which would 
still keep him from the Bank's gold. And all I can 
add is that if any enterprising Bill Sikes manages 
to get away with any of the precious metal, 
then he deserves to have it ! 

THE BLOOMING LIMIT. 

F. M. sends me the following fishing story: 
“Two sportsmen were trying their luck with the 
rod and line, but had taken nothing. A boy came 
along with a home-made rod and line, and, droppin, 
in his bait, soon hooked a fish. Away he went a) 

resently met the local parson, who asked him what 
ind of fish he called it. ‘I don’t know,’ replied 
the lad, ‘but two chaps who were fishing close 
by said they thought it was ‘The Blooming 
Limit.’ ’—— 

That’s a good story, F. M., and well worth the 
penknife that’s on its way to you. 
NINE TAILORS TO ONE MAN. 

Syips is indignant. Snips is a tailor, and he 
objects to the proverb, “It takes nine tailors to 
make a man.” ‘Whenever a so-called funny 
customer comes to be measured,’ he writes, ‘ he 
makes a point of reminding me of that proverb, 
and asks where the other eight are. Can you tell 
me the origin of the phrase, for perbaps then I 
shall be able to give an effective retort to the 
funny one.”’——- 

Don’t worry any more, Snips. There is not the 
slightest reason, in fact, why you should feel upset 
over the proverb, and the next time you hear it 
you can smile in a superior way and say: “ By 
the way, sir, do you know the origin of the 
saying ?”’ And then you can tell him as follows: 
The word “tailors” in the proverb is really a 
corruption of “tellers,” the strokes of the bell 
when a death knell was tolled. These strokes used 
to be nine for a man, six for a woman, and three 
for a child. So nine “tellers,” or strokes of the 
church bell, told all who heard that a man had 
died. In other words, it took nine “tcllers” to 
make a man. 


CHILDREN FROM ALL TOWNS. 

* WuiILre a friend and I were enjoying a walk on 
the outskirts of the New Forest,” writes V. A., 
“he repeatedly said what great pleasure it gave 
him to Icave behind him the city and hard work 
and breathe God's fresh air, if only for one hour. 
The conversation from this led on to the Fresh 
Air Fund. Knowing he was a great lover of fresh 
air. I naturally asked if he ever contributed to the 
fund, and was astonished to learn that he did not, 
though he is comfortably well off. The reason 
he gave was that the Fresh Air Fund only applied 
to London's slum kiddies, and he thought that the 
children of other big towns ought to have an outing 
as well. I differed from him, and said I believed 
it was extended to all big cities. If I am right he 
will contribute.’’—— 

Cf course you are right, V. A., and I shall look 
forward to your friend’s subscription. The object 
of the Fresh Air Fund is to take erery slum kiddie 
from every big town for at least one day's holiday 
in the country cach year. Though wo can’t reach 
that ideal—thero are so many poor children !— 
a certain number are sent from practically every big 
town, the number varying in proportion to the 
size of the town. 

We want very much to send a larger number 
than ever awey this year. To do that every one of 
you who read this paragraph must send something. 
In case you don’t know, the address to which to send 
the moncy is Hon. Secretary F.A.F., c.o. “ P.W.,” 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


F.A.P. SPBCIAL DAYS. 

Tits week we are able to publish another splendid 
list of Special Day outings for the slum kjddies. 
You are, of course, aware that the sum of £8 2s. 
pavs for a special day’s outing for a party of 200 
children with the necessary attendants, and the day 
is namcd as the donor likes. 

July 3ist, Puzzle Box Party (Birmingham) ; 
August 12th, H.Jf.8. ‘* Boadicea”’ Party ; August 
12th, H.M.S. “Juno” Party; August 12th, 
9th Company R.G.A., Gibraltar Party ; August 13th, 
The Adamson Party; August 13th, Richards 
Party ; August 14th, Gatooma Party ; August 14th, 
Mrs. Palmer's Party; August 14th, H.M.S. 
“ Commonwealth” Party; August 15th, R.A.7.A.. 
D.C.L.U. Party (H. Court) ; Sneaks 18th, H/.47.8. 
“ King George V." Party; August 18th, Novrse 
Mines Party. 


Wet enpma 
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RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 7¢. 


£50 has been awarded to each of 


the following competitors: 


HY. WISEMAN, A Royd, H ¢ 
the"Middle": 7 math Mae, Toot 


“*WORMWOOD 8CRUBS ''— WEARS “QUILT” OFF, 


GEORGE MADDOX, 41 Alborta Street ; 
for the rae Pe e » Longton, Staffs, 


‘* WORMWOOD SCRUBS '’—“ OUISIDEKS"’ ALWarS “ PAVOCEITE.,"” 


A. WARBURTON, 74 Prescot Road, Fairfield, Liverpool, 
for the ‘* Middle ’’: 


“*SECOND-HAND"’-—NOT ON SUNDIAL. 


REE ROSS (Mrs.), 5 Old Park Avenue, Balham, 3.W., 
for the ‘‘ Middle”: 


“1 WILL '’—WEDLOCK'S PADLOCK, 


H. C. TELFER, Fairfield, Moutem Road, Slough, {+ 
the “ Middle”: 
“FUTURE GENERATIONS '’—TWO WHISTLES; “ AEROTLAN: .”’ 


Five Prizes of £10 each have been awarded to : 
m6 V. Mitchell, 27 Heathcote Road, Loughboro’, Li icest-y. 
shire, 
P. Steggles, 98 Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Ernest Allen, 80 Arundel Road, Great Yarmouth. 
al R. Smith, Millend House, Eastington, Stouche..-, 
os. 
Frank O. Barrett, 56 Tivole Place, Bradford, 


Ten Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to: 

Step. J. Gard, $75 Bloxwich Road, Walsall, Stutfs, 

Fred Lucia, 19 West St., Sittingbourne, Kent. 

W. Wren, 85 Jeffcock Rd., Wolverhainpton, 

@, Threlfall, 42 Athole Grove, Southport, Lancs. 

Fred. Hopkins, 21 Murillo Road, Lee, S.E. 

Florence Belcher, Rocksprirg, North Strand, Lincr: 
Treland, 

8. Breeze, 45 Barry Road, East Dulwich, 8.E. 

Frid. J. Taylor, 3 Wellington Road, Uxbridge, 

Harry Lea, 529 High Road, Guunersbury, W, 

Thoinas 5. Caw, 9 Argyle Street, Ayr, N.B, 


100 PRIZES OF 10/- 


; Barber, if. R. 4°15 
St., Chelmsiord; Bell, F., 122 Malmesb 
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Thatto Heath, Lancs.; Grifliths, Mrs. (.. 

‘s, Bristol; Guest, G. F., 129 BE. Dulwich 

G. R.. Station Rd., Bawtry, Vora: , 

Hancock. .. Horkstow, Yardicy Wood Rd., Birminghan; 

Harris, G., 47 Silver St.. King’s Heath, Birnungham; Harvws 
J.. 12 Ellesmere St., Runcorn; Hodpron, Ros>, 34 Ra 

St. Rd., Cambridge; c 

A., 27A_Holdanby Rd. Brockley, BE Hopper, W., 12 Che 


West Chiltington, Pulborough; 
Rd. Dewsbury Rd., Leeds; Scol 
oT 


8t., C.-on-M., Manchester; Swainston, F.. R., 44 Aver 
Starbeck, Harrogate; Swenn, Mrs., 155 Bristol Rd., Birmin 
ham; Taylor, Clande, 59 Crown 5St., Newcastle-on-Tyt . 
Thomson, George, 34 Hamilton Green, Arbroath; Turner, Hs * 
54 Ross Rd., Wallington, Burry; Underhill, C., Rainwort! 
Mansfield, Notts.; Vessie, J., 17 Earl Grey St., Edinbur-!. 
Vincent, A., Merton House, Cirencester Rd., Fairford, 
Wain, R., 18 Brighton St., Oxford Rd., C.-on-M., Manche 
Warden, 'P., 178 ‘Talbot Rd., Southsea, Hants; Water! 
A. W., “ Fernholmo,” Rye, Sussex; Wigley, Mrs, 11, 14 If 
St., Derby; Williams, E., 5 Church 8t., Accrington, Lanca 
Wilson, J., Tho Lodge, Stoneyetts, Cryston, Glasgow; “ : 
Miss A. Ii., 22a Proepect St., Huddersfield; Young, Ph.l+ 
delphus, 105 Market St., Manchester. 


= 


CORRECTION. 
“MIDDLES" COMPETITION No. 74. 
The announcement of the prize of £50 for the * Midd!” 
“ Summer Flannels °—' Reduced”? During Sai!" 
should have been published as divided between Mr. J 


MeUregcr, 41 Hollybank Terrace, Edinburgh, and al 


y Perey Brooks, whose name was auinenneed in the res 


Woto.—A prize for cath reader whose Iciter is dealt with om this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


‘ rae dT TO-Re one . 
‘ ff WOUMOLS ease t 
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WEEK ENDING 
Ave. 16, 1913. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 
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Love at first sight—the BIRD'S Custard way 
Happens thousands and thousands of times a day ! 
The “‘All Frait Boy,” with his mind made ap, 
Is instant!» wedded to the Smiling Cup ! 


There’s a wealth of health in a dish of Bird’s 
| Custard and Fruit, but, for your health’s sake, be sure 
to gett BIRD’S—the Pure Custarp. 


It is made in a moment, and with fresh, tinned, or 
bottled fruits, you have with no trouble, a delightful 


and ever welcome dish. 


BIRD'S is the only Custard that tastes as good 
as it looks, and everyone knows it's the nicest. 


Sold in Pkts. 2 for 1}¢.—Boxes 4d. & 73d. and LARGE 83d. Tins. 


WRINKLES, FRECKLES, PIMPLES ve PACE JOY is always experienced when the fre 


THE CoM , moved.—Speciulist’s formule, 16. Advice on all com-| hes been gently massaged with Peach-Bloom, 
plaints by post. Dr. Hamilton's Infallible Mate Grower, peautifying skin food that cleanses the pores 


post free, — Gibb & Co, 1% Victoria Road, : imparts. to the face the redolence of Ortestul flu 
nm 


D ICGTIONARY Middlesbro". oe , lspensabio! for rolleving sunburn, redness, ary skin, 
“HANDSOME MEN sre slightly sunburnt. | Corns, oe Oe skin irritation, One month's 
“Sunbronze ” gives this tint, indetect harmless, convincing trial, Boat free for 74.—Peach-Bloum Co., 


den, Surrey, | 4 Hichisson Road, Nunhead, Lone 


OF KINDRED WORDS. [‘333°% Ne Ful pales GLOSS YOUR COLLARS!—vasily dono wi 
f ploy’ 


. trouble by using “ REDFORD'S 
Compi!ed and alphabetically arranged | ‘ SOATEST iy We Aacgate tot boa Sample for post-card.—E. Rodford’s, Liverpool, E. 


by W. ‘ UL KNOWLEDGE.-0 ft Iola 
y H, STACPOOLE, B. A., LL.D. DEALERS. adisa" Overalls,¥ 6dozen ; Men's Caps, in Son NOW i" lth eaally fates My 


Will enable you to find at once all the splat Wee each Dress Periodical attacks of moodiness, languor, deapondency, 
€ 


depression, and groundless fears mean nerve troubles, 


words that beat about a given meanin , J. Victoria Bridge, Manchester. | Tioee co afflicted should drop a Post card to the Useful 
and su t Id p S| ~Boors.—Save nearly 0° buying from Factory | Knowledge Publishing Co, E.0. Box M, Bradford, when 
ggest Ideas for Solutions. direct, AGENTS WANTED. Writefor list, particulars, | g little book on this subject will be sent free of an 
‘lo show of book, take for in- British Boot Co. (54), Portland Square, Bristol, charge whatever, A little knowledge saves muc 
sta CYCLE COVERS, guaranteed, 33; Tubes, 22, | medicine. 
a — word PAIN. While there are Cycler, accessories, lista. Gorton, Wolverhampton, “PUN FOR SIXPENCE. Veniiic quist 3 Double 
searee: BiG MONEY WRITING SONGS.—We have | Throat; fits roof of mouth, always inv'sible, astonishes 
ya dozen words synonymous w ith paid thousands of dollars tu song writers— us your | and mystifios ; sing like a "eanary, hing! like a a Uppy 4 


if, one hundred and twenty-seven words poems or melodies. Acce 2 guaranteed if available | and imitate birds and_beasis. ©.1. each, four for 
est, most successful concern of the kind. We | Sydney Benson ' Dept. T!,239 Pentonville Rd..London.N, 


ire ¢ 
hg given in their alphabetical order publish, advertise, secure copyright in your name and A NEW COMPETITION. £25 incash to be 


whie h are 80 closel. alli 50 t. if successful. Hundreds of delighted 
ied to mean. | Pay per cen ray ree Oe ee awarded for simply embroidering tw anal! mat 
vy, ed it in clients. Write to-day for Diz Megazine, Beautiful Mus- ready traced and murtly commenced to nhy Fol nu how te 


in as to form possible substitutes in aftrated Book and examination of your work — ALT 
UI. | doit, and all you have % do is to finish » Silks for 
solution : FREE.—Dugdale Co., 80 Dugdule Building, Woshin, cinbrofdering will be supplied FRE ‘ 
; or Union, where there are 134] ton, Dic. USA. Order for 3. to W. Evans, 1y North street, Guildford, 


ond he will send youtwo rats for youto finish; and 


allied words, and similarly with numbers | LOOSE HEADS CURED -broomheads. Device 
when they are finished retuy them to -ame addres 


of o for securely fixing broomstick=. No naile. Send 6d. for 
: other words, four. -Patent, 37 Woodlatids 0. Darlington, 
A useful book for entrants in “PILES CURED. nple tube free. Gives 
popular competitions,’’— John Bull. immediate, rellef. “Thi testimonials, Seven 
3’ free treatment ¢ 4 i ha. snd tuo 
172 pages, 5} by 8in. penny stamps for postage ‘LoisWells| A446 
Fost free One Shilling & Sixpence. uengatisamany aopwre waxrnp MO eT ree Wiline Flees r 
P Tree watiple vneivadled ee MIN CURED. Dovts na 
67 AU NAUMANN, oi aaten ind slbiorlns sae k0l | MRRP Stee ae se : 
ntonville Rd., London, N. [ruc sneer len ta. | Iuccedenin Muncicctere 


¢ —- 8 


E pow Loox pown- & 


hearted about house work, Look up it | 
postcard and send us a request. fot 
samples and patterns of Cateshys Cork 
Lino. When these arrive sit down and 
see what Catesbys Cork Lino ein do 
for you. You will find that (a) by 
having the floors covered with Catesbys 
Cork Lino slavish floor-serubbing labour 
will be doneaway with; (b) there will be 
a no beating to be done as with carpets ; 
(c) dust worrics and continuons clean- | 
ing efforts will be a thing of the past, 
| and a lighter heart. casier time, aud a | 
brighter outlook will be yours. Worth 
aiming for, isn't it? A posteard sent 
for patterns will bring the pleasing 
peng uearer. Send it to-day. 
ou can buy Catesbys Cork Lino on 
Easy terms, or secure 2/- in the £& 
Ese by’ paying cash. Whichever 
you buy we pay carriage to your 
I" fg Patterns and complete prices 


sent freo on receipt of a posteard. | 
CATESBYS CORK LINO. i 


i Yds. Yds. Stout. Extra Stont. 
3 by 3}... £0 18 6 4110 
3 by 4... 210... 4140 
| 3) by 4 ... £1 46... £18 0 
4 by 4... £1 8 0... £112 0 


Qther sizes at proportionate cost. 


IcaATESBYs‘I 


(Dept. 7), 
64-67 Tottenham Court Road, 
LONDON, WwW. 


ance counts for sueecss or favlure, 

young man should therefore caretolly 

consider that fuc: in e-nnection with tits 
nroposi tion. 
We offer on 
credit terms x 
aplendidly 
made * Bur- 
lington” Suit 
which will 
give that 
smart appear- 
ance desired 
bv you, and it 
wit beadmired 
‘leo by_ your 
trbe nds. It will 
be one of those 


i these competitive days perso: al appear. 


well-made its 
which wi l give 
that extra 
touch of dis 
tinction. It will 
ba well: mats of 
god and win + 
ly selected 
clots, Mood 
with | pleasin: 
material, nud 
fic porfectly. 
Every det ail, 
every com. 
ite part will 
the best that 
good tailor ng 
can devise. The 
suit will be 
fashionable, 
proper style, 
and cost fitt'e 
-only 38- 
Orders by post 
receive prompt 
aud carefnl 
attention. Our 
cish dlscount 
is 2/- inthe & 
We scnd @& 
self-measure- 
ment form and 
book of fash. 
ions with each 
Jot of patterns, 
Ask for dark or 
light patterns. 


‘BURLINGTON’ SUIT, 


Made to Easy 
Measure = Terms. 


Or 2- in the & off fo- Cash. 


CATESBYS «~~. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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ww MAKING “MIDDLES” MAKES MONEY 


‘tst PRIZE 7 | gna PRIZE 


£0 


4th PRIZE 


9 . 
i | 


100 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH 


an ean aommnemapneemencene—naeerinenne nny ot a ahae reapenmliin moniveri of the skalt-tuailearict — 


sembers of the staff, Guz ally devil 
es continually Gp 


nat ic is quar 


competitions is carried out | who, in const Natt jon with three responsible :. 

o clement of chanc.. All 1 order e: merit tem keeps a + i 

a staffoef competent | The me tho . SO thorough andexi 2 
contravencd | e overlooked Tict 2 idacdres DOO 

‘cain carefully | nd no award ts decided arhetr 5 

: tue Editor : the success siofiureeeally Vaese ite i 


EASE NERS ROT Oy Sm em 


tohet 
ved undergo a pick 


The remain 
nt of merit are piaced | 


are putes 
greatest amar 


THIS IS WHAKF YOU bO. MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE wors, 


raven apposite tor 7 Maddles.” Thea 


Tirst of all, cheese one of the words or polis cre 


HOA OUTWITTLD RING'S CONSENT SCN BATH BROS ; 

Pa tre HN of two cr three words schich shall Lave sonic bearing on the a ; gs Si emacs ses if na ; See eee 

e ren a i phrase ie fas ‘ ee of sour “ Middle" nost bean with ens one of the | HOMELY BUTTER FINGERS | SAND SPORTS BUNGALOW TOWN POULT INTE Re 
ven word or phrase, ’ . i 


ttrers contained inthe word or plirsse@ yen choose, and the secend and third with any of DESIRE YOUNG FOP TABLE DUOTE | TITELE-TATTLE ROVAL “vgRion 


} 
4 
{ 
By eS a a fi eye (0 1. HYDE PARK SCOUT BADGES GIDDY AUNT » BLACEPOOL TOWER POLTEEMAS © eon 
0, ‘ is ters in the alphabet used either once or twice. Ber instance. suppose you take the IRREPS ras Washi < 
4 
{ 
( 


stich a wa THAR. Ure. say, the fetter BP as the initial for the first word and, sas, ‘MAD ACT GOOD LOOKS SILLY SFASON LONG 


: on “ ~ aot @ PLOPLE WITTE MONEY. SHY GIRL BAD EXAMPLE SEA SERPENTS — BE ACADERRITS AWSOLUD GS! 
aad OAD" for the cond ard thi, and we get PEOPLE WITH MONE i ae : oe scabies aa : 
( we psing ih oune 7 aia “POPULAR,” we could use the letter "OO" as imal for cur BIPLANE IN TRAINING WILKET-ALEPER RICH UN SCHOOL Ute 


1, and “CO for the secand word, and we got "OUR COMPETITIONS,” "POPULAR - HIGH TRIASON = STOLEN KISSES | PER LIGHTS SEASIDE Fears 
“i word, ded, Say, a H SCue oO oe U . . * vem i 


pens * 
Saiies evies( GEE GETOSS BOKE<icsasseswes cca geguaess es 2 
ENTRY FORM, “ MIDOLES.” NO. 79. 


VOKOS SEL TER, | “Mitra 


RULES FOR COMPLTITORS. 


oe fewerdad onthe pr bentes fares ey ' 
1 
Doageee te aivde ty the deerscnn gel lisict ta tt teason's: Week! ’ moasyunaleuetl die D | 
titterslandang, aed Laaese ta gtide by tne cee ycetet na Meavce St We | 
Signed TVS eeE ETRE IST ESECeC YT Pett ee eeeer eT eere ree TT eT Tee eer eT eer errerr err er Serer eerrr yy ENS: ee a | 
Adress ..... aaa aaini ERAT : : CaieenaaanSic isuoorues | 

fr You may send THREE “ Miadles" on the above cntry form with a postal wider joni 

if you use both the one above and the one below send 1 -. 
< CRUG ASE. ke ob aarti .-- Cut across here...... . 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES.”” NO. 79. 

a 2 EE SEL ne Le t “ospea ~ areaiad 1 


TYE RESULT OF ‘“‘MIDDLES"' No. 76 ; SeGteG Pisses cone Mi in sisasnesersionsty aeetgrenelninnsyic Aid CinNeaNe amaapety KERNEN, Sia. th TG) 
APPEARS ON PAGE 226. Auar: ial Sets nate ea neemgeGIe 


ee Badger as 
QF This insurance Scheme covers any person «© sin Fae Pet sights niga eeae Bi 


Avaveliing as a passenger in any part «-- Lepre-e ttre) the dee: ased wills 
SEE Noa BOUNDS, stiethor the eu 


‘of Great Britain or Ireland. ; 
Proewodes neti ga every Giee be wiven te die 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID OU TEE Rens — 


‘Your Summer Hehig 


ee 


edberdtes, BCL, vathin seven divs fvom 


We pay any number of claims in respect .. ney Hinorec Hosa, ‘ sie “s be icenet 7 ar’ Ss Portus. : 


ef each ace qecide ni— wot the first claémoonly, obs timarscrrtitorals ‘that deceased at the tune | i\ THEREFORE INSURE 
sosteh wher, POssessdon, the Phsurouce = 


ated ae hi 
poe this | yer the paperino whieh it is, with hes, or 


(. : : 
| Dery uemed sie written ga ink or pencil, on the spies Against the Risks of 
hw tants : t pueda h h ty 
rah raitwaY | INSURANCE. © mi St ae a BURGLARY, 


paladres s> within three ‘ 


ys ot ita 


5 the 

F100 CYCLING croreerma vee” ieee team beg ing 
PLE 0 Toms conor ba sined 

£100 AEROPLANE | below.) , One Hundrea Pounds v.11 be pated Co the Tegal vey resent ae 


Wet amsored sas the wm sole result of aniarics 
506 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, dtettye athe Uitted Rissdon by a 
including anes of £2, 000 andone of £1,000. 


HOUSEBREAK:™%&. 
LARCENY 
and THEFT wii: 


telatogn 


ib that death oecura within twenty: 
eaptoet the in sy that he cor shop 


: 5, sorb yprier te the thawe stremed this Conpon dese +e K ¥ 
Pou tee hob! oot to amy number of claimsat ['')} Hie) Ms Cciiaaedaureutes 4 2 Bae. wa 
5 oan iw Prenet in the spa teddat Che fou i) > (or shes oh Sony 
£2 aie a AN ‘ nny’ <i rere hetires Re Cu “A v rt iL tint m lane nie t tet ie 7 ee. ' a 
1 . ary Vit % HE ARAN , Con ‘ hi ie ‘me ny meutios, —<—- 
te : thetie adeut be 


“Street, Fandon, 


sven ty the Corporation 


TOS NTT ON, EMD EGE, te 4b Me 


vot Van tmnder the fetbevang comlitiens, Tupi thies Accident & Cuaranice Corporation sini’: 
get nathiats Vee dase te (he mbaveaidrens, , bicdtsUlor searbytonee, MOORGATE STREET. LONDON, 
mili. Tiy theabove Corporation ta the A eel isane alge | 


tithes the hol owls sublectty the aaa eas ais 


tai ied EAlikoe Ivelwultuethe Menus of the © Qcean ‘Accideat and Guarantee 


. Pr. 
ah al mn fowein Gheh oth cored wa. Company. Limited, Act,” ln. Kisks Nos. 2am 3 WASHING - DAY DINRE: us 


Scbetuliies [ot ofiee gery Tie Prrchace ef this Mabiecstion as admitted te be the pay 
Tf yours are a problesn. you 


Beit eo tate rany ¥ person billet Ly 


aN the Conte: aitel ie cid Ne ne i aaa thik r het the Act. A Print of the 
othe Pr write Con pen en this a Ver ao 


Eothis Jourmel, or oot the sand 


cial os, wath dae, or be rh ne ae ypersom cin recever on move then upon 4 . < “it oh 
beer ye ed, ete Ete Mie Gute en PoourneeTiehet of this paper in respect of the sun isk, tind a Rreat deal ae st aiait 
eee rt ee hei, pl Na SC aa: aay fubseribeis who have duly paid a twelvemonths' snb- | you to solve it im the a 
bef att oitat bes or her, pltee ob aboce, so deig ag ectiption tor PRARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to tueir whith apeears 1% 
Plea pete te sit ; hewsagont,ortoth: Publisher, neca not, during the period = 7 = 
PROVED RD NE SO 8d othe cond pres 


eluad 4 pened tee thie ecvered by thelr suvuc ription, sign the coupon, or carry 


fet ee ge : % " The paperonthely person. It is ot lyn “BS, totor 1 ' ie: 
mean tk fronds wataicat ting al A aGaith esc ov ly necessary toltorwart nd 
sa s i “ Silda gle Pant yale ad tint Penal tae newsacvent's receipt to the publisher of the paper, | H ME COOK AY 
¥ ar oh Haar tenths thereaiea, Herrictta Street. Londou. W.C., and a certiticate will ve = 
LPL | SC Ley Y sv ah te OEE Wathen avin liye | rent an exchange 
: i i 
| 


a | Now Seiling. One Pe: 
“ fo. » wed Stgnature.. P Fie F , oe ' = i 
Wieeue Aveilable from 9 a.m. Mondays, Augusi tith, 1912. uatil ibobbaeca Ta a isin Sonne Ve 
‘ . miduizht Mondas, Voges iAth, 1988 ere ty W a BS { Hieoeas MR 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, . 


‘HE RECORD HOLDER OF BIG WINS, AGAIN 
WINS A CLIENT A BIG PRIZE. 


&500 


“RST PRIZE in last week's “ANSWERS.” 


‘REGISTERED LETTER — 
ROWTON HOUSE RARITY.” 


plied by me to:— 


Mr. C. R. Corsbie, 24 Grove Avenue, NORWICH. 


auhove clint won 3 PRIZES in successive weeks with my 
WINNING cial Pag in ll -T/6 No. 42; 76 
No. $3; un 


£500 in No. 44. 


S BECORD UNEQUALLED IN 
COMPETITION JOURNALISM. 


\ ow you know who is supplying the winmers. Don't waste any more money on FREE 
LICATED EFFORTS. The FACT that no FREE SOLUTIONIST publishes 
\SUINE PROOF in their advertisemnents of winnit client uw BIG PRIZE with FREE 
ORTS is POSITIVE PROOF that competitors waste entrance fees who compete with 


‘il Efforts | Supply are Exciusive and Evolved to Catch the Judge's Eye. 
TERMS (Any Contest): 


‘WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 forl-; 4 for 


io: 8 for 3.-, and stamped add: 
MONTHLY TERMS: 2“ me Specials " weekly, 5.-; 4 weekly, 5.6; 6 weekly, 

-: 8 weekly, 10/-, and addressed envelopes. 
Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 percent. commission on all wins 


rvver Llin valve, 
Competition Journalist, 


PEA RSON H ELLIWE LL, Stechford, BIRMINGHAM 


: 9 ag : : | counterfoils of the rubber rings taust be retained by the 

Carson § Championship P 1§eon Race itech erect 

From the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, August 30th. 
FREE COUPON BELOW. 


‘optional pools, to form prizes for their own conpetition, 
300 CASH PRIZES ann CUP. iin oe 


!uE proprietors of Pearson’s Weekly bave sgain 
nged a championship race for birds of any 
e asabove. The splendid results of the previous 


the Inbel. 


“3 prove the Pulace to be « most suitable | “ Coupons 

at of liberation, and in order that as many Pd Sn 

.petitors as possible may share in the prizes, “Birds. 
> have been largely increased, no less than birds 


which the birds are competing must also be marked on 


Competitors are not required to enter their birds 
previous to sending them to the Crystal 
Palace, and the free coupons must under : t f 
no circumstances be sent by post, but office will be at the rate of three 
must be placed in on envel p3 and in- 
closed in the basket when sending off the 
If more than one basket is sent, the e-rrect , 


PATRONISED 


nv HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFE & —— = a a 
is made to the Reawlers of Teursua s 3 : 4 ~ ] 
Weekly, W815, = - 
On receipt of P.O. for t f 
we will forward DIRECT > @& 
FROM OUR LOOMS to your address 
one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVER- 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA : cette WA alts 
suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered in 30 different 


Turkey patterns and fushiouable self-<Iudes of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art i 
to suit ajl requirements, and LARGE penis pee et ailiiniiaieian 


(Regd) 


ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY Ps 
SIZED ROOM. ‘These Carpets will he (ee 
sent out us Sample Carpets, with ; oN 
thus showing the @ A 
identical quality && = 
we supply in all iS 
9 sizes. They are 7 


made of inaterial equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtained 

rect'from our looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle protits. 

OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money willingly re 
turned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat 
Ordersand Unsolicited Testimonials reecived, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 3 
very handsome Rug to 
match, or we willsend 
TWO CARPETS & 
TWO RUGS for 


AWAY. 


\ 


NEW DESICNS. 


Repeat 
Orders 
receiv: d 
from the 
Royal 
Palace, 
Stockholm. 


eae 


= 


= 
== = 4 


‘um.,8.W., Muy Isth. TESTIMONIALS. 
ous Bareary writes: a Will pe oblired by Meera: 108 Beivir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4th. 
Fs Mods: Brusselette Carpet.size 104 ft. by Hit. Cheque a. Cox, Exq., ites : “Plewse send me two of 
enclosed,11.6.” Mrs, Margary states: “Ihave had your Vrudential Brusselette Carpeta and Rug- 
several of these carpets during the last sixteen amount 106 enclosed, The last we had from yuu 

has becn in wear twelve years.” 


years, and have been very weil pleased with them.” 
alaxy Iljustrated Bargain CataloguesofCarpets. Hearthrugs.Embroidered Linen,and 


mes, glankets 
2 Atte 


‘otton Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linul 
Curtains, &c., Post Free, if when writing you mention J 004 + Weekly, ns 


F. HODGSON & SONS ravoctersana‘mrercnancs, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


attached to each basket, according to its contents. The 


‘marked on the wing, and such countermark, as well as 
' the club race-;nark, must be wired to Pearson's Weekly. 
Clubs carrying out this arrangement may, at their dis- 
 eretion, charge a small fee, sufficient only to cover the 
cost of carriage, or they may arrange an entry feo, or 


to arrive home before midday. : 

The arrival of all birds must be telegraphed to the 

! offices of Pearson's Weekln, Menrietta Street. W.C., 
ard veriticd by postcard. The telegraphic address is 

* HemMocnsome,” Loxpon, * 

The time allowance for reaching the nearest telesraph 


We Will 


| minutes for the first half-mile, two W 
; minutes for the next half-mile, and three BT eel 
minutes per mile for any extra distances. 


= LCTION C.—West 


cish prizes being now offered. 

ihe organisation and care of the birds will 
‘indertaken by a Committee of expert London 
vciers, assisted by Mr. H. C. Howden, the London 

‘etary of the National Homing Union. 

‘Le birds will compete in the following sections 
vate liberations) : 

SSLTION A. — Cheshire, 

_ farther North. 

<CTION B. — Yorkshire, 
Northumberland. 


Laneashire, and 
Durham, ind 
Midland = and 


C South- 

Western Centres. 

CTION D.—Fast Midland Centre. 

‘CLION E.—(Liberation at 3 p.n.). Open to 
the whole of London and the area covered 
hy the London Centre. 


-B.—Birds competing with local organisations | 


Which overlap the above areas will compete 
in the section in which they are race-marked. 


PRIZES. 

list prize of £5, four prizes of £1 each, tive of 
aud fifty of 53, will be awarded in each section, and, 
idition, thero will be a Ciampionsnip Cup for the 
‘of the bird making the highest velocity iu the race, 
mpetitors may send any number of birds, and no 
fee is required ; but each bird must be accompanied 
‘" Coupon opposite properly filled up. 
\° birds must be dispatched, carriage paid, so as to 
‘hithe Crystal Palace bymidday Thursday, August 28th, 

_the race-marks will be stamped on wing. ‘Tlie 
cis should bo addressed— Pearson's Weekly, Crystal 
‘ce Station, London, and the label addressed for the 
‘"n empties, whieh mus be prepaid. Tho section in | 


\ 


coupons must he attached to euch basket and if a — 


telegram of liberation is required, a stumped, addressed 
form, slaliny section veynived, must be placed in the 


| envelope with tho coupons. 


Competitors desiring to save the expense of separate 
railway carriage on their birds should communicate with 
their local cluls, which are given the power to collect and 


race-mark birds in their own district, and to forward , 


them ia their club baskets, carriage paid, so as to reach 
the Crystal Palace by midday Friday, August 2001. 

Such clubs may race-mark or rubber ring their birds, 
and enter the stamp or ontside ring number and name ot 
the club on the trey coupons, and taking care that, where 
more than one basket is sent, the vorrect conpuus are 


| winners will then bo required to sapply thi 


» be final aud binding on all parties. 


Vhe probable re-alt ef the race will be published in 
Pearon’s Weekly out late in September, and probable 
iv exact flying 
distances by the great Circle System. ‘Che tend list 
of prize-winners will be published in diuweourse, 

Pearson's Weekly do not hold themselves responsible 
for the birds or baskets. They will be at their owners’ 
rick from the time they leave their lofts autif theory rotarn. 

The decision of the Buitur of Perrson’s Wroky shall 


The race will be flown under N.W.U. rales. tnteudiag 
vo petitors not already members of the National Homing 
Union shoull make applications to Me. TW. ©. Howden, 
16 Crouch Hill, London, N. 


I (state name and full address) seeccccee cece: 


to the above addvess, aud To aeree to be 


Homing Unien, of which Paani a imenher, 


To be tiled in by Competitor, 
Section in which 
competing. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE. 


COMPETITONS COUPON, 1948, 


vere echive this Wird to be any absolute property and that it is fiy ine 
hound by the deeision of the Bditer of 
Weekig in allanatters that may arise in connection with the race, subject to appeal te the Natta 
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For 
those Holiday Walks. 


Wood-Milne © 
Rubber Heels « Tips 


How “ Wood-Milnes”’ help you to enjoy those charm: 
holiday rambles; how they minimise that  plew~ 
ruining fatigue; how they remove that head 

causing jar of leather heels on 
unyielding and uneven footways ; 
how, last, but far frem least, they 
lessen boot expenditure. 


“*Wood-Milnes" de these things better than 
all other rubbe. eels, because * Wood- Milnes " 
are made ‘rom better rubber than all other 
heels; better, because more springy—moro 
lively if you like—and a great deal longer- 
wearing. You can so easily prove it. 


“| aye Dh \ \QH The moment you taste Bird's 
— 5 Lemonade you realise its 
superiority, because it pos- 
sesses the delightful, refreshing 
flavor of the fresh fruit. 


nde 


: the NEW DRINK with the Real Fruit Flavor 
a is extracted from choice, ripe Sicilian 
cts Lemons. Nothing is added to Nature's 
ingredients. It is the newest, healthiest, 
most delicious summer drink. 
Better than the previous best—but 
costs no more—sold in 44d. Bottles. 
Try it to-day. 
¢! y Purity and quality are 


uvaranteed by the makers 
of Bird's Custard. 


_ BUT SEE THE NAME! 

See “‘ WooJ-Milne’’ stamped upon the 
heels or tips you buy;' and let your 
bootmaker fix them for you. Made ff 
‘in Black, Brown, or Grey 
Rubber, at prices tosuit all, 
and all reliable, 


| THE-TIN-YOU CON-TIN-UE. 
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PURE a 


yf, YS - BREAKFAST : 


“Of Unsurpassed 
Flavour.’’ 


Actd. per 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 


